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COVER  —   HER   MAJESTY'S  SHIP  "DISCOVERY" 

H.M.S.  "Discovery,"  Captain  George  Vancouver, 
R.N.,  accompanied  by  H.M.S.  "Chatham,"  Lieu- 
tenant William  Robert  Broughton,  R.N.,  departed 
from  Gravesend,  England,  1791.  The  purpose 
was  to  try  to  discover  a  water  way  by  which 
ships  could  pass  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Atlantic. 

A  painting  by  Thursby. 
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The  City  Archives,  Vancouver,  assumes  the  task  of  the  preservation 
and  custody  of  the  historical  records  and  relics  of  the  City  of  Vancouver, 
and  surrounding  communities  of  North  Vancouver,  West  Vancouver, 
Burnaby,  Richmond,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Squamish,  Gibsons,  and  Port 
Moody.  It  has  never  made  a  charge  for  its  services  in  any  respect.  It  is 
supported  by  an  annual  civic  grant.  Its  staff,  at  present,  is  three  persons. 

Its  treasure  consists  of  a  mass  of  historical  papers  and  pictures — one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  pertaining  to  Greater  Vancouver  and  vicinity, 
and  recording  the  achievements  of  our  people,  past  and  present.  At 
some  time  in  some  way  it  has  rendered  service  to  almost  every  public 
department,  educational  institution,  historian,  journalist,  business  firm, 
newspaper,  and  to  countless  students,  individually  or  in  groups,  in 
Greater  Vancouver  and  beyond. 

No  printed  medium  existed  by  which  the  story  of  the  Citizens  of 
Vancouver  and  environs  could  be  conveyed  from  locked  cabinets  and 
cupboards  to  readers  in  their  homes  and  offices. 

The  "VANCOUVER  HISTORICAL  JOURNAL,"  the  first  edition 
published  in  1958,  was  an  attempt  to  provide  a  medium.  The  1959 
edition  was  the  second.     This  edition  is  No.  3,  1960. 
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The  Burning 

of 
Vancouver 


13th  of  June,  1886 


TO    PIONEERS    BEYOND   THE   GREAT    DIVIDE 

POSTERITY     BOWS     IN     TRIBUTE     TO     THEIR 

LABOURS.     OUR  CITY   IS  THEIR   MONUMENT; 

THE    MIGHTY    ILLUSTRATION    OF    THE 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

OF    PEACE. 


Before  the  Fire  Hastings  Mill  Slab  Burner  H.  T.  Devine  Hastings  Mill  Store 


Princess  Louise  Tree 


THE   WATERFRONT   BEFORE   THE   FIRE,    MAY    1886 

Left  to  right: — Smoke  of  slab  burner,  Hastings  Sawmill;  sailina  ship  loading  lumber; 
clearing  fires,  Dunlevy  Avenue;  "Princess  Louise  Tree"  and  St.  James  Church  on  beach, 
foot  Gore  Avenue;  foresf  on  Main  Street;  tug  heading  for  Corral!  Street  log  float;  ex- 
treme right,  Abboil  Street.  Photo  by  Harry  T.  Devine,  our  first  photographer,  one  month 
before  the  Fire. 


Columbia  Ave. 


H.  T.  Devine 


Carroll  Street 


Abbott  St. 


MOODYVILLE,    NOW   NORTH   VANCOUVER 

"Looking  through  the  doorway,  I  saw  a  terrific  smoke  rising  from  Vancouver 
across  the  harbour.  Then  about  three  o'clock  I  went  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  the 
refugees  land  from  the  tugs  and  boots.  It  was  tragic;  their  shoes  were  charred; 
they  hod  been  walking  through  burning  embers.  We  did  what  we  could;  gave 
them  supper,  and  when  bedtime  came  they  were  token  to  the  Masonic  Hall,  given 
blankets  from  the  sawmill  store,  and  they  slept  around,  on  the  floor,  anywhere  they 
could.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  them  sleeping.  They  were  tired  and  very  quiet.  Many 
did    not    know    where    their    children    were. 

"I  asked  Alice  Miller,  the  youngest  girl,  what  she  thought  about  it  all,  and 
she  replied,  'Thank   goodness,  that  old   coat  which   I   hate  got  burned   up.' 

Mrs.  Alice   Crakanthorp,   pioneer,    1873 


Fire  !  Fire  !  ! 


FIRE!  FIRE!  There  was  no  time  to  think,  only  to  grasp  some 
frightened  child  and  run;  to  fly  suffocating  before  the  racing,  raging 
blast.  Those  who  did  not  escape  in  the  first  five  minutes  perished. 
Vancouver  did  not  'burn';  it  was  consumed  by  flame;  the  buildings 
melted.  Pioneers  measure  the  years — time — by  the  Fire;  all  which 
has  happened  in  Vancouver  took  place  either  "before"  or  "since" 
The  Fire. 

It  was  Sunday,  13th  June,  1886.  Dawn  broke  calm,  clear  and 
beautiful  on  what  promised  the  bliss  and  silent  restfulness  of  God's 
holy  day.  With  the  rise  of  the  sun,  cool  zephyrs  from  the  sea,  from 
English  Bay,  wafted  through  the  forest  west  of  Burrard  Street,  now 
the  "West  End"  of  Vancouver.  Midday  saw  the  holocaust;  one  awful 
flame  reaching  to  the  heavens,  impelled  by  a  fierce  summer's  gale, 
it  swept  all  clean  to  the  soil.  Black  night  saw  the  lights  of  dying 
embers  twinkling  in  the  darkness  of  a  blacker  desolation.  Another 
dawn,  and  men  spoke  softly  as  they  moved  around  a  long  table  in  an 
outhouse  rudely  made  in  the  emergency — our  first  morgue — upon  which 
lay  parcels  of  charred  human  flesh.  It  was  grim,  but  there  were  no 
tears;  strong,  stern  men  had  work  to  do. 


'ff^  i 


"GASSY   JACK"  OPENS   HIS  SALOONi  UPON    A   NAMELESS   BEACH,    1867. 

NAMED   GRANVILLE.    1870;   VANCOUVER,    1886. 

The  board  and  batten  shack  stood  on  the  beach,  now  Water  street,  in  the  middle 
of  Carroll  street,  and  almost  in  the  shade  of  the  famous  Maple  Tree.  Upon  its 
completion,  Captain  John  Deighton  climbed  to  the  roof,  and,  in  a  homely  speech,  said 
that  the  Union  Jack  represents  all  that  is  good;  it  hod  been  his  chum  for  forty  years, 
and  that  he  had  pinned  his  faith  to  it.  The  Union  Jack  was  the  first  flag  to  fly 
over  the  site  of  the  City  of  Vancouver. 
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VILLAGE  OF  GRANVILLE,   BURRARD   INLET 

Now  Water  street,  looking  west  from  Carrall  to  Abbott  street.  The  only  street, 
no  name;  one  side  was  the  beach. 

The  famous  "Maple  Tree."  From  left: — Deighton  Hotel  (Gassy  Jack's),  Constable 
Miller's  cottage  with  verandah,  used  as  a  "Court  House";  Granville  Hotel  with  balcony; 
Wah  Chong's  wash  house,  and  Dr.  Masters'  office.  The  forest  is  on  Cambie  street. 
On  right  edge,  "Portugese  Joe's"  general  store,  partly  on  piles  over  the  inlet.  In 
centre,  coal  oil  lamp  on  post  at  head  of  log  float,  to  which  "Hans,"  the  one  arm  boat- 
man, tied  his  rowboat  when  he  brought  the  mail,  by  water,  from  the  Hastings  Sawmill 
post  office. 


TOWNSITE  OF  GRANVILLE 

Old  Granville  Townsite,  or  "O.G.T."  as  surveyors  called  it,  was 
a  twenty-acre  oblong  clearing  cut  out  oi  the  iorest,  and  one  side  was 
the  beach.  A  dozen  whitewashed  buildings,  ranged  crescent-shaped 
along  the  curve  of  the  shore,  faced  the  mountains.  It  had  one  street, 
one  block  long,  from  our  Carrall  to  Abbott,  which  ended  at  both  ends 
in  a  forest  trail;  it  is  now  part  of  Water  Street.  A  serrated  wall  of 
trees  from  the  beach  to  our  Victory  Square  is  now  C^ambie  Street; 
another  from  the  beach  to  our  Pioneer  Place  is  Carrall  Street;  at  the 
back,  more  towering  trees,  two  hundred  feet  tall,  lined  our  Hastings 
Street  from  the  Cenotaph  to  Carrall  Street.  1  he  whole  of  the  clear- 
ing was  largely  swamp,  the  habitat  of  frogs,  and,  on  a  warm  summer's 
night,  the  croaking  of  the  "British  Columbia  nightingales,"  as  pioneers 
called  them,  that's  frogs,  played  in  the  "Canadian  band,"  another 
sobriquet;  the  noise  rose  to  a  dull  roar.  Sweet  blackberries  grew  in 
a  tangle  of  brambles,  and  the  evil  smelling,  but  beautiful  skunk 
cabbage,  grew  in  profusion. 


CONSTABLE   MILLER'S  COTTAGE,  GRANVILLE,   B.C. 

Here,  on  May  3rd,  1886,  the  inhabitants  of  Vancouver  voted  at  the  first  civic 
election.  There  was  one  polling  booth  and  one  ballot  box.  Here,  a  week  later,  civic 
authority  was  instituted  when  the  City  Council  held  its  inaugural  meeting  in  the  dining 
room. 
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JONATHAN    MILLER  OF   GRANVILLE 

Appointed  Provincial  Government  Agent,  Granville,  Burrard  Inlet,  1871.  Returning 
Officer,  first  civic  election,  3rd  May,  1886.  Postmaster  of  Vancouver,  1st  May,  1886. 
Born   Middlesex,   Ont.,    1834.      Arrived   Victoria,    1862.      Died    1914. 


VANCOUVER,   AS   IT  APPEARED  WHEN    FIRST   NAMED   IN    1884. 

"Hamilton  !  Hamilton  !l  This  is  destined  to  be  a  great  city,  perhaps  the  greatest 
in  Canada,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  has  a  name  commensurate  with  its  dignity 
and  importance,  and   VANCOUVER  it  shall   be   if   I   have  the   ultimate  decision." 

— William  Von  Home,  General  Manager,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway    1884. 

Originally  "GRANVILLE,"  laid  out  in  1870;  became  officially  "VANCOUVER," 
April  6th,    1886;  sixty-eight  days  later  the  first  Vancouver  vanished    in  the  fire. 

The  forest  lines  Hastings  street  from  Carroll  street  to  Victory  Square;  the  precise 
location  of  the  Cenotaph  is  indicated  by  a  white  upright  line;  Woodward  Department 
Stores  now  occupies  the  centre.  On  left,  is  the  Sunnyside  Hotel,  partly  on  piles  over 
the  water  at  the  foot  of  Carroll  street;  on  the  right,  white  smoke  rises  from  the  "Metho- 
dist Parsonage"  at  Abbott  Street. 


SUNNYSIDE   HOTEL  LOG   FLOAT:   FOOT  OF  CARRALL  STREET 

The  principal  wharf  of  Granville.  Dan  Farmer's  small  open  scow,  rowed  with 
sweeps,  lies  on  the  beach  beside  it;  he  carried  hay,  barley,  lumber  and  groceries  from 
the  Hastings  Sawmill  store  to  the  village.  The  small  steamer  is  tied  to  the  "Govern- 
ment Wharf,"  a  float  in  front  of  Constable  Miller's  cottage. 

Here,  upon  his  beach.  Captain  John  Deighton,  or  "Gassy  Jock,"  our  first  settler, 
1867,  landed  with  his  Indian  wife,  some  chickens  and  his  dog.  "Andy  Linton's  Boat- 
house"  floated  here,  and,  after  the  Fire  had  abated,  Dr.  Beckingsale  located  a  temporary 
first  aid  centre,  and  set  up  on   improvised  drug  counter  in  the  middle  of  a  boat  shed. 
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TRAIL  THROUGH  THE   FOREST   FROM  GASTOWN   TO   SPRATT'S  OILERY,    1884. 

NEAR   JUNCTION    OF   CAMBIE   AND   WATER    STREETS. 

The  trail  led  from  the  village  of  Granville,  up  Water  Street,  along  the  edge  of 
"The  Bluff"  to  Spratt's  Oilery  at  the  foot  of  Burrard  street.  A  watercolor  painting 
by  L.  A.  Hamilton. 
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THE  GENESIS  OF   A   WORLD   PORT— VANCOUVER. 
SPRATT'S  FISHERY,   COAL   HARBOUR,    1884. 

From  this  primeval  forest,  which  had  stood  silent  and  still  since  the  dawn  of  time, 
there  will  yet  arise — like  a  magic  thing — a  great  world  port,  and  a  spreading  me- 
tropolis, the  happy  home  of  six  hundred  thousand  enlightened  and   benevolent  people. 

The  photograph  was  taken  from  the  Nine  O'clock  Gun  at  Hallelujah  Point,  Stanley 
Park.  The  buildings  of  "Spratt's  Fishery"  stood  a  few  yards  west  from  the  present 
towering  Marine  Building  at  the  foot  of  Burrard  street.  It  was  here  that  John  Morton, 
our  first  land  owner,  1862,  slept  under  the  trees  whilst  building  himself  a  cabin.  To 
the  left  is  the  present  site  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station;  to  the  right,  now 
stands  a    cluster   of   monumental   office    buildings   and    fashionable   apartments. 


"GRANVILLE"  stood  on  a  narrow  neck  of  low  land  which 
separated  False  Creek  from  Burrard^  XnTeT;  aF  aT^very  TTigli  tide  the 
waters  overflowed  from  one  to  the  other  at  Carrall  Street.  The  settle^ 
ment  comprised  a  few  whitewashed  J3mldirigs^eiected_jn_  the  1 870's  and 
l880's7TegardTess^  of  property  lines^  It  included  two  hotels,  a  saloon, 
a  general  stored  a  Chmese  washhouse,  a  small  dance  hall  with  benches, 
heated  by  a  great  cordwood  stove  and  lighted  by  hanging  oil  lamps. 
The  only  official.  Provincial  Government  Agent,  Constable  Miller, 
lived  in  a  tiny  cottage  dubbed  the  "Court  House"  because  at  long  in- 
tervals, court  was  held  in  his  small  dining  room.  Behind  it,  nearby, 
was  a  log  jail  with  two  cells,  but  no  locks  on  the  cell  doors.  Miller 
did  not  want  prisoners.  He  was  not  lazy,  but  getting  breakfast  for 
drunken  men  was  too  much  bother  for  the  only  policeman  between 
Granville  and  the  North  Pole.  Practical  and  kind,  Miller  put  them 
in  a  bunk,  to  sleep,  to  wake  ujd  and  walk  away.  A  night,  when  deer 
passed   through   the   village,   side   to   side,    their  hooves   made   a   slight 
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noise,  tap  tap  tap,  on  the  wood  planks.  Two  long  floats  of  logs, 
which  grounded  at  low  tide,  provided  wharfage  for  small  steamers,  sail 
boats  and  Indian  canoes.  There  was  neither  post  office  nor  school; 
those  were  half  a  mile  away,  down  the  beach  at  the  Hastings  Sawmill. 
Granville  was  a  pretty  place,  peaceful,  restful  and  framed  in  verdant 
green.  It  faced  the  snow  capped  peaks,  Che-che-yoh-ee,  i.e.  The  Twins, 
across  the  waters,  famous  today  as  "The  Lions."  Sleepy  Hollo\v' 
would  have  been  a  suitable  sobriquet  for  Granville.  Its  Squamish 
Indian  name,  Luck-lucky,  meant  "beautiful  grove  of   trees,"   (maples). 

There  were   no   streets;   merely   a   few   short   stretches^  of   plank 


road  were~needed,  ~ahd  some  elirtlT  trailsl  Water  Street  was  partly 
trestle  bridge  of  wood  planks  barely  above  high  tide,  built  on  short 
piles.  Cordova  Street  was  corduroy  skids  laid  on^he  muskeg.  Hast- 
ings Street,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  clearing,  shaded  by^  ser,- 
rated  rampart  of  very^tall  trees,  the  edgF~orThejvirgin_iQr£St,  did  not 
exist,  and  being_very  soft  and  wet,  was  jmpassable,  except ^anfoo^. 
The  "Old  Road";  i.e.,  Hastings  Road,  now  Alexander  Street,  along 
the  shore  from  the  "Maple  Tree,"  on  Carrall  Street,  led  on  to  Hastings 
Townsite  (Pacific  National  Exhibition),  a  mere  slit  in  the  forest,  mud 
in  winter,  dust  in  summer,  over  hill  and  through  Burnaby  muskeg 
to  end  at  New  Westminster.  The  "New  Road,"  now  Kingsway,  a 
glorified^JiricUe^^adi,  trailed  off,  aiiglewise,  througli~oiIFT^hinatown 
(Pender  Street  East),  squirTned~Through  tire  stumps  T:o  a: narrow-wooden 
bridge,  the  only  bridge  across  False  Creek  (C.N.R.  Station).  The 
trail  climbed  its  sinuous  way  up  a  big  hill  (Mount  Pleasant),  to  emerge 
from  the  forest  twelve  miles  away  at  the  Royal  City.  There  were  lots 
of  deer,  bear  and  cougar  in  that  forest,  and  there  had  been  elk  until 
the  earliest  settlers,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Cariboo  gold  miners,  lacking 
cattle  for  beef,  killed  them  all  for  meat. 
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FELLING   TREE.    DIAMETER   SIX    FEET:    HEIGHT   TWO    HUNDRED   FEET. 

The  forest  of  the  "C.P.R.  Townsite"  was  felled  by  the  "bowling  pin"  method. 
Smaller  trees  were  cut  half  way  through;  then  a  giant  tree  was  felled  upon  them;  two 
or  three  acres  went  down,  altogether,  in  one  great,  grand  resounding  CRASH. 
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"BRICKMAKER'S  CLAIM,"    1862;    "C.P.R.  TOWNSITE,"    1885; 
NOW   DOWNTOWN   VANCOUVER 

As  surveyors,  mapping  out  on  paper  our  streets,  saw  it.  Larger  trees  had  been 
"logged  off"  for  the  sawmills,  but  there  remained  a  jungle,  dark,  damp,  silent  and 
still,  where  elk,  deer,  bear  and  cougar  roamed. 

Granville  street,  from  Burrard  Inlet  to  False  Creek,  is  over  a  mile  long.  It  took 
the  axemen  three  days  hard  work  to  chop  a  survey  line — a  mere  "peephole"  through 
the  trees — that  the  following  surveyors  might  see  where  to  drive  the  stakes  in  the  earth. 
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"BEFORE  THE  WHITEMANS  CAME."    LOST   LAGOON   AS  SQUAMISH    INDIANS 

KNEW   IT. 

Between  Georgia  and  Robson  streets  produced  to  the  east  shore  of  Lost  Lagoon; 
as  it  appeared  in  1868,  but  now  the  site  of  fashionable  apartments  overlooking  Stanley 
Pork.  This  forest  was  felled  in  1890 — three  years  after  the  Fire — but  is  typical  of 
the  dense  growth  which  covered  downtown  Vancouver.  It  indicates  how  fierce  a 
conflagration  would  result  if  it  were  felled,  lay  drying,  twenty  feet  thick,  for  weeks 
in  the  hot  summer  sun,  and  then  caught  fire. 


VANCOUVER  IS  NAMED 

Then,  almost  suddenly,  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  the  erstwhile 
Granville  sprang  to  life.  Land  surveyors  began  dividing — on  paper — 
the  forest  into  oblong  blocks  and  future  streets,  and^  amazingly,  actu- 
all)^  giving  them  names;  fjye^miles  wide^from  Hastings  Par^  to  Jericho, 
and  twojniles  back  into  the  forest  of  Shaughnessy  Heights.  The  staid 
old  residents  of  Granville  and  the  Hastings  Sawmill  were  a  little  be- 
wikiered,  and  hoped  thejiewxomers  knew  what  they  were  doing.  More 
interesting,  old  Granville  assumed,  unofficially,  another  name,  new 
"VANCOUVER,"  and  a  railway  was  coming;  they  had  read  about 
railways,  but  some  had  never  seen  one.  There  was  going  to  be  a 
"big  town,"  perhaps  some  day,  the  greatest  in  Canada.  It  was  stagger- 
ing to  think  about. 

New  settlers  were  pouring  in  in  droves  by  boat  from  the  south, 
the  only  way  as  the  railway  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Rockies  and 
reached  Port  Moody,  its  first  terminus.  Who  were  they,  these  new 
settlers?   Young  men   and  women — there  were   no   grey   hairs   in   early 
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Vancouver — British  and  eastern  Canadian,  vigorous,  venturesome,  with 
the  patience  of  strength  and  the  power  of  justice.  No  sword  was 
drawn;  no  bugle  sounded;  no  blood  is  upon  our  escutcheon.  They 
came,  full  of  hope,  courage  and  eagerness,  rejoicing  at  the  good  fortune 
which  w^as  theirs,  to  build  a  garden — not  a  fort — on  Canada's  western 
shore.  '~~' 

Embryo  Vancouver  was  excited;  overflowing  with  energy  and^ 
vision.  The  Confederation  of  Canada,  the  buikling  of  the  railway, 
and  the  creation  of  Vancouver  are  indissolubly  linked.  Over  the 
high  Rockies,  at  an  elevation  of  over  four  thousand  feet,  the  railway 
was  nearing  completion,  and  then  Montreal  could  be  reached  in  six  ^ 
days.  ^Canada  would  be  whole  from  sea  to  sea;  the  Atlantic  linked 
tOLthe  Pacific^  Confederation  accomplished^      A  grea^world  port  with 


steamships  to  Australia  and  Asia  would  re-orient  world  travel  and 
world  trade. _  Huge  docks^  would  replace  the  muddy  beach  where  pigs 
rioted  Jor^clams.  With  the  "All  Red  Route"  complete,  it  would  be 
possible  to  travel"  around  the  world  without  leaving  the  soil  of  "The 
greatest  Empire  that  has  been,"  and  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
A  great  incident  in  the  chronicle  of  the  human  race  was  being  enacted, 
one  which  must  interest  the  nations  of  the  world  for  all  time.  The 
last  great  empty  space  in  the  "New  World  '  of  Columbus  was  being 
made  into  a  new  home  for  the  European  people.  Big  men,  with 
dreams  of  empire  in  their  brains,  were  achieving,  creating;  the  moun- 
tains matched  our  great  men,  not  the  men  who  matched  the  mountains. 


ALEX   RUSSELL'S   B!G  TREE 

Partially  burned  in  the  Fire.  This  tree,  felled  by  Alex  Russell,  12  February,  1886, 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  Georgia  Street,  midway  between  Granville  and  Seymour 
Streets,  and  had  been  one  of  the  thousands  of  forest  monarchs,  which,  since  the  down 
of  time,  stood  thick  as  a  field  of  grain,  in  our  "West  End."  It  was  eleven  feet  eight 
inches  diameter  on  the  stump;  the  log  was  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  long. 

Sam  Brighouse,  one  of  the  original  pre-emptors,  1862,  of  the  "West  End,"  is  the 
centre  man.  White-haired  Captain  Powers,  a  contractor  for  building  the  Cariboo 
Trail,  stands  beside  him. 
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"C.P.R.  TOWNSITE" 
CLEARING  OFF  THE  FOREST 

Down  in  the  hollow,  below  our  Victory  Square,  nestled  the 
business  and  residential  centre.  Granville  no  more,  it  was  now  Van- 
couver, population  about  two  thousand,  mostly  men,  a  very  few  women, 
and  scarcely  any  children.  The  new  settlement  was  growing  like  mad; 
new  buildings  of  bright  yellow  lumber,  as  yet  unpainted;  water  drawn 
from  wells;  cordwood  from  the  clearing  for  the  household  fires;  garbage 
thrown  in  the  sea. 

"Up  on  the  hill,"  above  Victory  Square,  and  off  to  the  west  as 
far  as  the  forest's  edge  (Burrard  Street)  was  the  new  clearing;  the 
"C.P.R.  Townsite^"  District  Lot  541,  stretching  from  Burrard  Inlet 
to  False  Creek,  and  bounded  by  Burrard  Street  in  the  west,  and  the 
older  townsite,  Granville,  in  the  east.  Three  months  previously,  the 
"C.P.R.  Townsite"  had  been~a^OVernment  reserve,"  but  in  February 
1886,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  commenced  to  remove  the  trees, 
great  and  small,  felling  them  by  the  "bowling  pin"  method.  The 
smaller  trees  were  cut  half  way  through,  then  a  huge  tree  dropped 
upon  them,  the  larger  sweeping  down  the  smaller,  five  acres  at  a 
time,  in  one  great  grand  resounding  crash.  They  tumbled,  one  upon 
another  to  lie  in  a  vast  tinderous  matted  mass,  twenty  feet  thick  of 
branches,  moss,  punk,  pitch,  and  leaves  drying  in  the  hot  summer  sun; 
an  ideal  setting  for  a  gigantic  fire.  Towards  midsummer,  June, 
closer  in  along  Hastings  Street  to  Granville  Street,  a  good  deal  of 
clearing  had  been  done.  Pyramids  of  logs,  stumps  and  roots  were 
piled  high  by  honest  sweat,  men  and  horses — no  power  cranes  in  those 
days — stood  ready  for  burning,  and  many  were  already  alight.  Beyond, 
flanking  Granville  Street  on  both  sides  as  far  as  Drake  Street,  lay  a 


IN   THE  CLEARING.   THE   FOUNDERS  OF   VANCOUVER  AT   LABOR. 
"C.P.R.   TOWNSITE,"   MAY    1886. 

Hastings  and  Granville  streets.  May  1886.  The  man  in  the  immediate  foreground 
is  walking  north  on  Granville  street,  and  is  passing  the  present  site  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce.  The  large  tent,  left  edge,  has  been  replaced  by  the  toll  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  office  building.  A  group  of  five  men  stand  on  Hastings  street  be- 
tween Granville  and  Seymour.  In  all,  eleven  men  in  the  clearing  ore  engaged  in 
practical   town   planning;   it   is  now  the  financial  centre   of  Vancouver. 

In  the  distance,  left,  the  "Princess  Louise  Tree"  at  the  foot  of  Gore  Avenue;  on 
right,  the  forest  near  Main  street;  in  the  centre,  a  little  settlement  with  a  new  name, 
"VANCOUVER."       The  smoke  of  burning  stumps  is  everywhere. 
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wild  disarray  of  felled  trees.  Beyond,  in  the  far  distance,  the  future 
Kitsilano,  Fairview — also  Mount  Pleasant  and  Grandview — were  hidden 
from  sight  beneath  a  great  green  carpet  of  primeval  forest,  silent  and 
still,  and,  figuratively  as  remote  as  the  North  Pole;  few  people  had 
ever  seen  them,  and  fewer  still  had  been  there. 

January  15th,  1886,  was  a  real  red  letter  date  in  civic  history. 
It  was  felt  that  Vancouver  could — or  soon  would  be — able  to  support 
a  newspaper,  and  that  day  a  venturesome  publisher  printed  our  first 
newspaper,  the  "VANCOUVER  WEEKLY  HERALD,"  a  single  sheet 
folded,  published  each  Friday. 


^THE  CIVIC   CENTRE   OF  VANCOUVER — BEFORE  THE   FIRE. 
JUNCTION    OF  CARRALL,   WATER,    POWELL  AND  ALEXANDER  STREETS. 

Here  stood  the  famous  "Maple  Tree."  Under  its  shade  or  shelter,  in  sun  or 
shower,  pioneers  held  oublic  meetings,  impromptu  concerts,  or  tied  their  horses.  On 
its  trunk  proclamations  were  posted;  the  square  white  patch  is  a  notice  to  electors 
that  our  first  civic  election  will  take  place  on  May  3rd,  1  bS6.  Here  the  candidates 
for   civic   office  spoke   to  the   electorate — there  was  no  voter-  list. 

The  first  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offices  were  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Fergu- 
son Block,  on  left,  erected  1885,  the  first  and  only  office  building.  Here  the  first 
plans  of  the  city  were  drawn;  the  first  land  sales  made;  the  staff  was  three.  The 
surgery  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Lefevre,  C.P.R.  doctor,  was  in  the  next  room.  James  Hortney's 
general  store  is  on  the  street  level  beneath.  Beyond,  down  the  street,  is  the  new 
"Tremont  Hotel,"  and,  next  door,  "Tilley's"  stationery  store  within  which  was  the 
"POST  OFFICE,  VANCOUVER."  Further  down,  our  first  newspaper,  the  "Vancouver 
Weekly  Herald"  was  published  15th  January,  1886.  On  the  extreme  right  edge,  men, 
on   the  steps,  are   leaving   "Gassy   Jack's"   historic   "Deighton    Hotel." 

To  Squomish  Indians,  the  lovely  primeval  strand  was  known  as  "Lucklucky," 
meaning  "grove  of  beautiful  (maple)  trees."  They  beached  their  dugout  canoes  there, 
and  then  carried  them — a  few  yards — across  to  False  Creek  to  save  the  effort  of  the 
long  paddle  around  Stanley  Park.  Later,  the  Royal  Engineers,  making  the  first 
survey  of  our  harbour  coast,  established  a  camp,  and  dia'  likewise  with  their  boats. 
Here  Captain  John  Deighton,  whose  sobriquet  was  "Gassy  Jack,"  squatted  in  1867, 
and  built  his  first  "hotel,"  a  shock  on  the  beach;  it  stood  to  the  left  of  the  Maple 
Tree;  later  he  built  the  Deighton  Hotel  to  the  right  of  it. 
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WATER  STREET,   AAAY    1886. 

LOOKING   EAST   FROM  CAMBIE  TO  CARRALL  STREET 

Here  Vancouver  was  founded.  The  principal  street  the  day,  April  6th,  1886,  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  city.  The  distant  forest  is  near  Main  street  at  Hastings  street. 
A  few  public  spirited  men,  officials,  storekeepers,  and  others  advocated  that  the  village 
of  Granville  be  created  the  incorporated  "City  of  Vancouver,"  subscribed,  by  volun- 
tary contribution,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  petition  to  the  Provincial  Legislature; 
their  petition  was  granted.        All  honour  to  their   courage,  energy  and  vision. 


VANCOUVER  BECOMES  A  CITY,  APRIL  6TH,  1886. 

"Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your  Honour- 
able House  may  be  pleased  to  pass  an  act  incorporating 
the  said  village  of  Granville  and  its  vicinity,  a  city,  under 
the  name  of  'THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER.'  " 

So  read  the  petition  signed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
all  men.  Merchants,  officials  and  laborers  had  "passed  the  hat"  to 
defray  the  legal  expense,  voluntarily,  out  of  their  own  purses.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Provincial  Parliament,  Victoria,  February  15th,  1886, 
was  granted,  and  became  law  on  April  6th. 

It  was  good  nc^vs.  The  sailing  ships,  loading  lumber^  at  the 
Hastings^awniill,  ran  up  thelfflags,  ^nd  it  was  a  sound  reason  for 
men^  to  gather  in  the  saloons,  especially  as  beer  was  only  five  cents 
for  a  great  big  glass  called  a  "schooner." 
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CARRALL  STREET,    EAST  SIDE,    BETWEEN   CORDOVA  AND   POWELL  STREETS. 

10TH   JUNE    1886. 

Sunday  afternoon  "The  Tremont,"  newest  and  finest  hotel,  vanished.  Monday 
morning  it  started  again;  same  site;  on  a  makeshift  table  of  two  planks  resting  on  two 
kegs.       The  proprietor  Captain  Clements,  a  courageous  old  sea  captain. 

Carroll  street  was  on  earth  road  with  wood  plank  sidewalks.  To  the  right  is 
"Tilley's,"  a  stationery  store  in  the  rear  of  which  was  a  sign,  "POST  OFFICE" — our  first. 
It  had  a  telephone,  too — the  only  one — to  New  Westminster. 

FIRST  ELECTION,  MAY  3RD,  1886 

A  month  later.  May  3id,  an  election  was  held.  There  was 
no  voters'  list.  The  Returning  Officer,  Constable  Miller,  permitted 
all — men  only — four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  who  preseiited  them- 
selves at  the  dining  room  of  his  humble  cottage  to  put  a  ballot  paper 
in  the  one  and  only  ballot.  Malcolm  Alexander  MacLean,  as  mayor, 
and  ten  aldermen  were  elected. 

The  Mayor  expressed  his  thanks  in  a  speech.  Vancouver  was 
without  a  public  hall,  so  he  spoke  from  the  balcony  of  the  Sunnyside 
Hotel  to  an  audience — all  men — in  the  street  below.  A  carriage,  the 
only  one  in  town,  had  come  from  New  Westminster.  The  horses 
were  unhitched,  the  new  Mayor's  supporters  manned  the  traces,  and 
he  was  lifted  in  and  seated,  and  taken  for  a  victorious  processional  ride 
around  the  block;  the  only  block  there  was,  up  Carrall,  west  on  Cor- 
dova, north  on  Abbott  and  back  to  the  Sunnyside.  But  a  fallen  log 
lay  across  the  corduroy  road  on  Cordova,  and  the  triumphant  supporters, 
in  hilarious  exultation,  lifted  Mayor  and  carriage  over  the  obstruction 
and  continued  on.  Our  first  civic  procession  \\as  around  the  block, 
the  only  block. 

The  inauguration  of  civic  government  was  fraiiglu  witli  eccen- 
tricities. All  were  beginners,  knew  nothing  about  electoral  formalities, 
and  being  novices — including  the  voters — broke  every  imaginable  elec- 
toral rule  and  regulation.  It  was  asserted  that  some  voters  came  early 
and  came  often.      However,  a  Council  had  been  elected;  who  cared  how? 
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"C.P.R.   TOWNSITE,"   AT   HASTINGS  AND  SEYMOUR  STREETS,   MARCH    1886 

The  village,  Granville,  in  the  centre,  lies  in  the  hollow  to  the  east  of  Victory 
Square.  The  distant  forest  stands  on  and  beyond  Main  street.  Felling  of  the  trees 
commenced  in  February,   1886,  and  the  resulting  debris  is  shown  in  the  foreground. 


BARQUE   "ROBERT   KERR,"    REFUGEE   SHiP,   AND 

SITE   OF   CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY   STATION,   JULY    1886. 

Many  citizens,  old  and  young,  escaping  from  the  holocaust,  took  refuge  on  the 
"Robert  Kerr"  at  anchor;  she  was,  for  many  years  afterwards,  a  C.P.R.  coal  hulk. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station,  Cordova  street,  now  stands  where  stood  the 
blackened  stumps,  and  tall  office  buildings,  of  many  stories,  look  down  upon  it. 
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GRANVILLE,   JANUARY    1886 

LOOKING   WEST   FROM   CORNER   CORDOVA   AND   MAIN    STREETS. 

On  left: — clearing  fires  burning  on  Hastings  street  near  Abbott.  Tne  buildings 
are  on  the  east  side  of  Carroll  street  between  Cordova,  (or  Oppenheimer  street)  and 
Powell  street;  the  large  building  with  five  chimneys  is  the  Ferguson  Block,  our  first 
office  building,  on  the  south  east  corner  of  Powell  and  Carroll  streets.  On  the  left, 
the  distant  forest  is  on  Homer  street;  the  dark  clump  of  trees  in  the  centre  is  site  of 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station;  On  the  right  is  Keefer's  Hail,  on  Alexander  street; 
in    the   distance,    the    "Government   Reserve,"    now    Stanley    Park. 


FIRST  MEETING,  CITY  COUNCIL 

The  Council  was  without  a  City  Hall;  without  an  office  wherein 
to  meet;  without  civic  officials,  without  civic  funds,  and  no  means  of 
getting  any  as  there  was  no  assessment  roll.  The  city  did  not  have  a 
bank  account  as  the  new  city  did  not  possess  a  bank;  There  was  not  even 
a  civic'chair  for  the  aldermen  to  sit  upon,  and  not  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  title  "CITY  OF  VANCOUVER"  printed  upon  it.  A  week 
later  the  Council  held  its  first  meeting.  They  crowded  together  in 
the  Constable's  small  dining  room,  borrowed  the  chairs  from  the  jail 
cells,  and  laid  their  hats  on  the  table  in  front  of  them.  First,  they 
appointed  a  City  Clerk,  and  followed  with  a  full  slate  of  civic  officials 
with  salaries,  but  had  no  money  to  pay  them.  That  was  a  small 
matter.  The  only  official  they  overlooked  was  the  poundkeeper. 
1  here  were  no  faint  hearts  in  early  Vancouver. 

The  supporters  oi  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Mayor,  Richard 
H.  Alexander,  manager,  Hastings  Sawmill,  started,  some  in  earnest, 
some  for  amusement,  legal  action  in  the  courts  to  have  the  election 
declared  invalid.  Mayor  MacLean  won  his  second  election  the  follow- 
ing year,  then  retired.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  good  Mayor,  drew 
no  salary  and  paid  his  own  expenses  as  likewise  did   the  aldermen. 
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"THE   BUILDERS".    10th   MAY    1886 

The  first  meeting  of  the  first  City  Council  was  held  in  the  largest  room  available,  in  a 
primitive  building  l<nown  as  the  "COURT  HOUSE",  Granville,  also  used  by  the  sole 
constable  as  his  family  cottage.  At  the  second  meeting,  two  days  later,  the  Council 
passed  its  first  business  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Hamilton,  that  a  petition  be 
addressed  to  the  Dominion  Government  praying  that  the  whole  of  the  "Government 
Reserve"  be  granted  to  the  new  City  of  Vancouver  for  park  purposes. 

His  Worship  Malcolm  Alexander  MacLean,  first  Mayor  of  Van- 
couver, delivering  his  inaugural  address  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  first 
City  Council,  assembled,  10th  May  1886,  in  the  largest  room  of  a  small 
primitive  building  known  as  the  "COURT  HOUSE",  Granville,  and 
used  by  the  sole  constable  on  Burrard  Inlet  as  his  family  cottage. 

Standing:-  left  to  right.  Three  unknown  spectators,  symbolic  of 
pioneers.  John  Leask,  later  City  Auditor.  Joseph  Mannion,  pioneer, 
1865,  colloquially  "The  Mayor  of  Granville".  J.  B.  Henderson,  one  of 
the  first  three  school  trustees.  John  H.  Carlisle,  chief,  volunteer  fire 
brigade.  John  Boultbee,  first  magistrate.  HIS  WORSHIP  THE  FIRST 
MAYOR,  M.  A.  MacLean,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Gallagher,  electoral  campaign 
manager,  later  Alderman,  and  last  survivor.  Dr.  W.  J.  McGuigan, 
coroner,  and  Mayor,  1904.  C.  Gardner  Johnson,  poll  clerk,  later  Major 
and  Commodore.  John  W.  Stewart,  the  "Night-watchman  of  Granville", 
first  Chief  Constable.  Constable  Jonathan  Miller,  pioneer  1862,  Return- 
ing Officer,  later  Postmaster.  Dr.  Duncan  Bell-Irving,  M.D.,  spectator. 
Seated  behind  City  Clerk:-  J.  J.  Blake,  who  draughted  City  charter;  first 
City  Solicitor. 

Seated:-  left  to  right.  Alderman  J.  R.  Northcott,  Joseph  Griffith, 
Joseph  Humphries,  Thomas  Dunn,  Lauchlan  A.  Hamilton,  Geo.  F.  Bald- 
win, first  City  Treasurer.  Thos  F.  McGuigan,  first  City  Clerk.  Alderman 
E.  P.  Hamilton,  Chas.  A.  Coldwell,  Harry  Hemlow,  Robert  Balfour, 
Peter  Cordiner. 

By  John  Innes,  celebrated  Canadian  historical  artist,  for  Major  J.  S. 
Matthews, 
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FIRST  MEETING,  CITY  COUNCIL,  3rd  MAY,   1886. 

"The  first  Council  meeting,"  said  Mr.  Gallagher,  "was  held  in 
the  sitting  room  of  the  old  Court  House,  which  faced  the  sea,  on  Water 
street,  where  the  No.  1  Fire  Hall  was  afterwards.  The  building  stood 
back  about  ten  feet  from  Water  street;  the  front  door  and  sitting  room 
windows  faced  Water  street.  The  interior  of  the  sitting  room  was 
about  ten  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long,  was  lined  with  plain  cedar 
"V"  joint,  and  lighted  at  night  by  a  large  coal  oil  lamp.  Four  doors 
in  a  row  took  up  most  of  the  long  side  opposite  the  windows,  and  opened 
into  four  prison  cells. 

"At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen-elect,  and  some 
others,  I  think  in  all  about  twenty-one — more  could  not  have  found 
standing  room — crowded  into  the  small  sitting  room.  The  poll  clerk, 
Mr.  Charles  Gardner  Johnson  and  His  Worship-elect  took  the  head 
of  the  table.  Mr.  McGuigan  sat  on  the  poll  clerk's  left;  I  stood  at 
Mr.  MacLean's  right,  and  was  about  the  only  person  present  not  in 
some  official  capacity.       I   stood  close  to   His  Worship's  elbow. 

"Mayor  MacLean  and  I  had  met  before  we  came  to  Vancouver. 
He  had  been  purchasing  agent  for  the  government  in  the  North  West 
Rebellion,  1885;  he  employed  "a  thousand"  teams;  I  had  horse  feed 
for  sale,  and  was  buying  wheat  at  Wolseley,  thirty  miles  cast  of 
Qu'Appelle.  Mr.  MacLean  had  been  exceptionally  courteous  and 
considerate  then,  so  that,  afterwards,  when  we  were  both  in  Vancouver, 
and  he  was  candidate  for  mayor,  I  naturally  desired  to  return  the 
compliment.  He  had  little  of  worldly  goods,  scarcely  a  week's  board, 
so  that  the  opportunity  was  open  to  me  to  show  my  appreciation 
of  past  kindnesses.  I  had  also  had  previous  experience  in  the  establish- 
ment of  civic  government  at  Wolseley,  Assiniboia,  North  West  Terri- 
tories, and  so  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  procedure.  Thus 
it  was  that  I  was  at  Mr.  MacLean's  right  hand  when  the  initial  meeting 
of   the   City  Council   of   Vancouver    took   place. 

"At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  MacLean  and  the  late  Major 
Charles  Gardner  Johnson,  the  poll  clerk.  Mr.  Gardner  Johnson 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  His  Worship,  and  then  His  Worship 
swore  in  the  aldermen,  and  all  seated  themselves  around  the  long  table. 
Among  the  few  present  were  Mr.  John  Boultbee,  Mr.  G.  F.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Blake,  Mr.  John  Stewart,  Mr.  Jonathan  Miller,  the  jailer, 
and  Mr.  T.  F.  McGuigan.  I  do  not  recall  others  though  doubtless 
there  were  others.  I  stood,  as  a  sort  of  godfather,  at  His  Worship's 
right. 

"I  doubt  if  any  of  the  aldermen  were  experienced,  and  after  they 
had  been  sworn  in  and  sat  down,  someone  asked,  "what  do  we  do  next?" 
I  said,  "If  you  will  wait  a  moment  or  two  I  will  show  you,"  and  I  went 
out,  around  the  corner,  to  a  little  stationery  and  book  store,  Tilley's, 
bought  a  pad  of  writing  paper  and  a  pen,  some  ink,  and  wrote  "City  of 
Vancouver"  at  the  top  of  a  sheet,  and  then  suggested  that  they  should 
now  appoint  a  City  Clerk. 

"Someone  moved  that  Thomas  F.  McGuigan  be  appointed  City 
Clerk,  and  after  his  appointment  passed,  I  took  pen  and  pad  of  paper, 
and  placed  it  in  front  of  Mr.  McGuigan. 
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"The  second  appointment  was  G,  F.  Baldwin  as  City  Treasurer, 
but  they  had  not,  as  yet,  twenty  live  cents  of  civic  funds  for  him  to  take 
care  of.  The  appointments  continued.  Mr.  }.  J.  Blake  was  appointed 
City  Solicitor.  He  was  a  fine  lawyer  of  sound  judgment,  and  never 
known  to  make  a  mistake  Mr.  John  Boultbee  was  appointed  Police 
Magistrate. 

FIRST  CIVIC  DISTURBANCE 

"Then  came  the  first  disturbance  in  the  City  Council;  who  was 
to  be  the  poundkecper?  Who  was  to  look  after  the  stray  cattle,  horses 
and  doffs.  At  the  time  I  could  not  understand  what  all  the  discussion 
and  indecision  was  about,  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger  untu 
finally  the  decision  was  deferred  until  a  later  date.  Mr.  Hemphill, 
who  did  not  want  the  appointment,  nevertheless  got  it,  and  we,  all  of 
us,  got  our  drinks  at  the  Sunnyside  Hotel  across  the  street.  The  cause 
of  the  disturbance  was  then  revealed;  it  seems  that  there  was  a  wager 
as  to  who  would  get  the  appointment  of  poundkeeper,  and  with  "drinks 
for  the  crowd"  as  stakes." 


FIRST  VANCOUVER  BURNS 

Then,  without  a  moment's  warning,  on  a  brilliant,  peaceful 
Sabbath  morn,  a  fearful  calamity  struck  with  tragic  swiftness.  VAN- 
COUVER BURNED.      All  else  was  forgotten. 
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VANCOUVER   DID   NOT   BURN;    IT  WAS  CONSUMED   BY  FLAME 

Described  by  a  young  woman  who  watched  from  the  middle  of  the  harbour  as 
"a  grand  but  awful  sight."  She  had  jumped  into  her  skiff  at  the  Carroll  street  log  float, 
and  fled  to  her  home  on  Deadmans  Island. 

No  photograph  of  the  great  fire  exists.  This  illustration  is  used  symbolically,  and 
is  of  a  forest  fire  in  1960. 
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Vancouver  Burns 


THE  GREAT  FIRE   —   AS  TOLD  BY  SURVIVORS 

"Cordova  Street  was  not  really  stumped  before  the  Fire,"  said 
George  Gary,  a  venerable  pioneer  woodsman:  "between  Gambie  and 
Abbott  there  were  a  tew  shacks  and  a  pigsty;  hidden  in  the  bushes." 

"They  had  been  blowing  stumps  on  the  'G.P.R.  Hill'  (Pender 
Street).  At  quitting  time  the  powdermen  of  the  blasting  gangs  applied 
their  torches  to  the  fuses;  quite  a  sight  and  sound  followed;  roots — oh 
hoo — went  skyrocketing  and  the  noise!!  Just  like  a  bombardment;  we 
used  to  stand  on  Water  Street,  the  principal  business  street,  and  watch. 

"The  lots  were  cleared  from  Water  Street  back  to  the  alley,  now 
Trounce  Alley;  beyond  that  all  was  bush;  not  big  trees  but  small  ones 
and  bushes. 

WIND  AND  FIRE 

"The  morning  of  the  fire  you  could  see  nothing  for  smoke.  The 
whole  of  the  hill  above  Victory  Square  had  been  afire  for  weeks  with 
clearing  fires.  I  spent  Sunday  morning  fighting  the  fire  above  the 
corner  of  Gamble  and  Gordova  Streets;  below  Victory  Square;  it  was 
gaining  on  us,  so  I  went  down  to  the  saloons  on  Water  and  Garrall,  and 
suggested  to  the  men  that  they  had  better  come  out  and  help. 

"The  wind  increased  to  a  summer's  gale.  Ghunks  of  flaming  wood 
as  big  as  my  leg  were  flying  clear  over  us,  and  dropping  in  the  town; 
I  was  there  and  sa^v  them.  We  did  our  best,  but  at  last  it  crossed  at  the 
corner  of  Gambie  and  Gordova  Street;  where  the  Sterling  Hotel  is  now. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  I  gathered  up  a  mother;  Mrs.  Irwin  and 
her  two  children,  from  a  shack  on  the  lane  behind  the  hotel,  and  started 
east,  but  all  Water  Street  was  ablaze,  so  we  turned  back  and  scurried 
west,  down  to  an  old  float;  the  float  where  the  Moodyville  Sawmill  landed 
lumber  at  the  foot  of  Gambie  Street,  and  waded  out  into  the  inlet.  The 
tide  drifted  a  raft  near  me;  I  grabbed  it.  The  frantic  mother  said  some- 
thing about  throwing  the  children  into  the  sea;  that  she  would  rather 
see  them  drown  than  biun;  the  flames  were  coming  right  over  us.  Then 
a  brave  little  tug,  the  "Senator,"  came  right  in  and  towed  us  out;  gallant 
men  they  ^vere.      The  hulk,  "Robert  Kerr,"  at  anchor,  finally  sheltered  us. 

"After  the  fire,  old  John  Glough,  the  jailer,  who  afterwards  had 
the  job  of  lighting  the  coal  oil  street  lamps  every  night,  came  in  bearing 
loads  of  blankets  over  his  shoulders;  no  one  asked  him  where  he  got 
them.  He  got  them  out  in  the  woods  somewhere;  some  hinted  that  the 
old  bov  had  "p'nched"  them,  and  hid  them  out  in  the  woods,  and  then, 
when  the  fire  came,  he  \vent  out  and  brotight  them  back  for  the  use 
of  the  distressed.      Poor  old  John  was  real  human. 
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ANOTHER  STORY:  FIRE  SWEEPS  DOWN  GRANVILLE  STREET 

"Some  say  that  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  That,  all  invisible 
behind  its  own  screen  of  smoke,  a  greater  fire — a  mile  away — was  being 
driven  under  the  combined  force  of  windstorm  and  the  terrific  upward 
suction  of  heated  air,  common  to  forest  fires,  in  the  fury  of  a  furnace 
draft,  upon  the  doomed  settlement.  Flaming  brands  were  being  sucked 
into  the  air,  carried  a  distance,  and  dropped  into  a  hundred  acres  of 
felled  forest,  a  tinderous  mass  which  had  been  drying  for  weeks.  The 
fiery  attack  upon  the  hapless  settlement,  the  first  Vancouver,  was  coming 
from  front  and  flank. 

ALDERMAN  GALLAGHER  ESCAPES 

"The  fire  broke  away  before  ten  o'clock  that  morning,"  said  Mr, 
W.  H.  Gallagher,  "I  was  there  and  saw  the  fire  myself.  The  fire 
started  down  near  Drake  Street,  along  near  Homer  Street,  west  of  False 
Creek.  We  were  building  a  roadbed  for  the  railway  from  Carrall  Street 
to  the  proposed  C.P.R.  Roundhouse  site  (Drake  Street).  The  C.P.R. 
men  were  clearing  the  roundhouse  site,  and  the  fires  got  away  from 
them.  The  roundhouse  site  was  exactly  where  the  roundhouse  is 
now,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  C.P.R.  reserve,  being  bounded  by 
Homer  and  Smithe  Streets  and  the  shore  of  False  Creek.  Where  now 
stands  much  of  the  railway  yards  was  formerly  a  great  bay  of  False 
Creek,  the  shore  of  which  is  now  very  roughly  defined  by  the  western 
boundary  of  the  freight  yards  and  tracks.  The  old  shore  swept  in 
a  great  curve,  and  passed  close  to  the  foot  of  Helmcken  Street,  and  the 
foot  of  Beatty  Street;  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  filling  in. 

"Our  firm,  Percival  and  Gallagher — Mr.  Percival  was  an  exper- 
ienced man;  I  was  just  a  young  one — had  the  contract  for  building  the 
C.P.R.  roadbed  from  Hastings  and  Carrall  Street  to  the  roundhouse  site 
on  False  Creek.  Our  camp — we  had  forty  men — was  located  on  the 
shore  of  False  Creek,  in  a  little  bay  just  west  of,  perhaps  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  from  the  present  Cambie  Street  bridge.  A  small  brook, 
which  drained  the  water  from  two  smaller  rills  which  met  in  a  fork, 
entered  the  bay  near  our  camp,  but  we  drew  our  drinking  water  from 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  At  high  tide  our  camp  was  within,  almost,  two 
feet  of  salt  water. 

THE  START  OF  THE  FIRE 

"I  was  up  at  the  roundhouse  at  ten  o'clock  that  Sunday  morning, 
and  at  once  put  some  of  our  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  C.P.R.  men  who 
were  trying  to  keep  the  fire  under  control;  at  the  time  we  did  not  even 
dream  that  anything  so  serious  as  afterwards  happened  would  occur. 
I  am  not  cjuite  sure  it  was  the  C.P.R.  men  who  were  fighting  the  fire; 
I  rather  think  it  was  the  men  employed  by  the  Townsite  Commission, 
that  is,  R.  B.  Angus  and  Lord  Strathcona,  trustees  of  C.P.R.  lands,  and 
in  whose  name  all  lands  were  held  and  disposed  of.  At  ten  o'clock 
that  morning  I  accompanied  our  three  men,  who  had  volunteered  to 
help  fight  the  fire,  up  to  the  roundhouse,  stayed  with  them,  and  returned 
with  them  to  our  camp  for  lunch.  After  the  meal  our  men  went  back 
to  continue  their  assistance,  but  upon  their  return  found  the  fire  had 
got  out  of  control.       The  ground  about  the  roiuidhouse  site  was  being 
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cleared  by  the  regular  clearing  gang,  and  not  in  our  employ. 

"While  up  there  I  saw  that  the  fire  was  becoming  very  dangerous, 
and  immediately  put  some  of  our  men — they  volunteered — to  help 
fight.  As  I  was  leaving  I  cautioned  our  men  that,  if  the  Fire  got  away 
from  where  it  was  semi-cleared  of  slashings,  that  they  were  not  to 
attempt  to  fight  it,  or  they  would  lose  their  lives. 

"After  lunch  we  parted;  they  went  back  to  the  fire,  and  I  hurried 
down  to  our  little  office  on  the  south  side  of  Hastings  Road,  now  approxi- 
mately, Alexander  Street,  and  at  the  north  end  of  Columbia  Street, 
where  the  entrance  to  the  North  Vancouver  Ferry  is. 

A  RABBLE  OF  PEOPLE  RUNNING 

"There  was  not  much  time,  but  I  secured  our  books  and  money; 
pay  day  was  nearing,  and  in  those  days  men  were  paid  in  cash.  I  had 
been  in  our  little  office  just  a  few  moments  when  I  saw,  through  the 
windo^v,  a  rabble  of  people  running.  They  were  coming  down  Hastings 
Road  (Alexander  Street)  from  the  direction  of  the  Deighton  House 
(Water  and  Carrall);  "Gassy  Jack's"  place.  I  went  out  in  the  road, 
walked  up  towards  "Gassy  Jack's,"  but  by  the  time  I  got  there  the 
Sunnyside  Hotel  across  the  street,  built  partly  over  the  inlet,  was  a  mass 
of  flame,  and,  before  I  could  get  back  to  the  office  I  had  just  left — 
a  mere  block  away — that  was  on  fire,  too.  I  had  not  even  time  to  save 
clothing:  I  lost  everything.  One  huge  flame,  one  hundred  feet  long, 
burst  from  the  Deighton  Hotel,  leaped  high  over  the  famous  Maple 
Tree,  and  swallowed  up  the  building  at  the  junction  of  Alexander 
and  Po^vell,  ^vhere  now  stands  the  Europe  Hotel. 

"Before  I  left  camp  on  False  Creek  near  the  foot  of  Smythe  and 
Cambie,  I  could  see  that  the  fire  was  out  of  control.  It  had  gained 
such  momentum  as  to  completely  obscure  the  sky;  the  air  was  just  one 
mass  of  fiery  flame  driven  before  a  strong  north  west  gale. 

"The  remainder  of  our  men  were  forced  out  of  the  camp,  and 
driven  into  False  Creek.  Some  of  them  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
dig,  hastily,  a  cavity  in  the  road  l)ed;  into  the  slope  of  the  fill  facing 
the  creek,  and  in  it  they  l>uried  some  of  their  l^eiongings  and  camp  sup- 
plies, so  that  we  had  food  to  eat  until  supplies  came  from  Victoria  and 
Seattle;  both  Victoria  and  Seattle  sent  a  boat  load.  Some  Indians 
encamped  on  the  south  side  of  False  Creek,  where  Leamy  and  Kyle's 
sawmill  was  afterwards,  now  the  site  of  the  Vancouver  Lumber  Co., 
and  Johnston  Terminals  Ltd.,  came  over  in  canoes,  rescued  our  men, 
and  took  them  across  the  creek  to  their  encampment. 

"But  our  three  men,  ^vho  had  gallantly  volunteered  to  help  fight 
the  fire,  were  never  heard  from  again.  What  became  of  them  we 
never  found  out;  they  had  a  month's  jxiy  coming,  which  was  never 
claimed;  nor  did  we  find  their  bodies  nor  hear  from  relatives.  Their 
disappearance  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  They  were  men  who 
had  volunteered  to  go  and  fight  the  fire;  sterling  men  of  splendid 
character,  not  such  as  would  have  remained  unheard  from.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  those  brave  n^en  perished  in  their  gallant  attempt  to 
bring  the  fire  under  control. 
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VANCOUVER  CONSUMED  BY  FLAME 

"The  city  did  not  burn;  it  was  consumed  by  flame;  the  buildings 
simply  melted  before  the  fiery  blast.  As  an  illustration  of  the  heat; 
there  was  a  man,  driving  horse  and  wagon,  caught  on  Carrall  Street 
between  Water  and  Cordova;  man  and  horse  perished  in  the  centre  of 
the  street;  two  iron  tires  and  some  ashes  was  all  that  was  left  of  man, 
horse  and  wagon.  The  fire  went  down  the  wooden  sidewalk  on  old 
Hastings  Road  (Alexander  Street))  and  past  our  office,  so  rapidly  that 
people  fleeing  before  it  had  to  leave  the  burning  sidewalk,  and  take 
to  the  road;  the  fire  travelled  down  the  wooden  sidewalk  faster  than 
a  man  could  run.  The  new  Presbyterian  Church,  near  Westminster 
Avenue  (Main  Street)  was  burning  before  buildings  nearer  to  the  fire; 
a  flaming  fire-brand  from  the  sky  must  have  dropped  upon  its  roof. 

"I  waded  out  into  the  harbour  at  the  back  of  our  office,  between 
Carrall  and  Columbia  Streets  now,  with  hundreds  of  dollars  of  pay 
money  in  my  pockets,  and  nearly  suffocated.  The  heat  was  so  intense 
that  we  gasped;  we  had  to  stoop  down  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  get  our  breath.  There  was  a  current  of  cool  air  close  to  the  water 
we  were  standing  in,  between  the  heat  and  smoke  and  the  surface  of  the 
water;  we  breathed  it,  and  it  saved  us. 

"Word  that  Vancouver  had  been  destroyed  reached  the  outside 
world  from  George  Black's  at  Hastings  (foot  of  Windermere  Street). 
Hugh  Keefer,  who  had  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  road 
bed  from  Port  Moody  to  Coal  Harbour,  had  a  telephone  there;  the  only 
one. 


THE  SHORE,    FOOT  OF  COLUMBIA  STREET 

Here  Alderman  Gallagher,  fleeing  from  the  terrific  heat  and  suffocating  smoke, 
and  gasping  for  breath,  waded  out  into  the  water  and  crouched  down  until  his  head 
only  was  above  it.     A  cool  draft  of  fresh  air  was  near  the  surface;  this  saved  his  life. 
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"THE   FIRE  WENT   DOWN   THAT  WOODEN   SIDEWALK   FASTER  THAN   A 

MAN   COULD   RUN." 

— Gallagher. 

Hastings  Road,  now  Alexonder  street  at  Main  street,  and  St.  James  Church  erected, 
1881,  on  the  beach.  Approached,  alternatively,  from  the  water  by  boats,  or,  from 
the  rear,  by  a  sinuous  trail  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  walk,  through  the  forest. 
An  earlier  way  was  a  path  of  two  planks,  laid  side  by  side  above  high  tide,  on  the 
shore  from  Granville  in  the  west  and   Hastings  Sawmill  in  the  east. 

St.  James  Church  stood  about  fifty  yards  west  of  Main  street,  and  the  back  half 
was  on  Alexander  street.  The  bell  on  the  roof,  vigorously  rung  by  the  rector.  Father 
Clinton,  as  a  fire  warning,  melted  with  the  heat,  fell  in  molten  globules,  solidified,  and 
was  picked  up  by  Mr.  U.  a.  Charleson.  I  he  mass  was  mounted  upon  a  polished  wood 
slab,  illustrated  elsewhere. 


THE   MOLTEN    REMAINS   OF   ST   JAMES   CHURCH    BELL. 

The  morning  service  at  the  church  on  the  beach  was  over;  the  congregation  gone 
home  to  their  mid-day  meal,  when  the  Reverend  Father  H.  G.  Fiennes-Clinton  rushed 
to  the  church  bell,  and  vigorously  tolled  it  to  warn  that  Vancouver  was  on  fire.  Five 
minutes  later  the  church  was  burning.  The  bell,  in  the  tiny  cupola  on  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  melted  with  the  heat,  dripped  in  globules  to  the  earth  below,  where  they 
solidified  into  a  shapeless  mass.  The  late  D.  B.  Charleson,  C.P.R.  official  in  charge  of 
the  clearing  of  the  "Townsite,"  retrieved  the  lump  of  metal  from  the  ruins,  and,  long 
after  his  death.  Miss  Edith  H.  Charleson,  his  daughter,  presented  it  to  the  City  Archives, 
who  had  it  mounted  on  a  polished  mahogany  slab,  and  affixed  a  silver  inscription  plate. 


WHERE  THE   FIRE   STOPPED 

The  Hastings  Sawmill,  foot  of  Dunlevy  Avenue,  escaped.  Three  of  a  row  of  four 
cottages,  just  out  of  the  picture  on  the  right,  burned,  but  the  fourth,  the  one  nearest 
the  sawmill,  for  some  reason  unknown,  escaped;  the  fire  stopped  there.  Some  say 
it  was  an  "Act  of  God,"  others,  that  the  wind  changed  direction. 


THE   HASTINGS   SAWMILL  AND    ITS   BUILDINGS   ESCAPED   DESTRUCTION 

The  mill  officials  and  employees  rose  nobly  to  the  urgent  need.  They  fed  the 
hungry,  nursed  the  injured,  solaced  the  distressed.  R.  H.  Alexander,  manager,  and 
a  magistrate,  invited  all  who  required  lumber  for  rebuilding  to  "help  themselves"  to 
sawn  lumber  stacked  in  the  yards.  The  Hastings  Sawmill  Store — left  lower  corner — 
stood,  precisely,  at  the  foot  of  Dunlevy  Street. 
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NOTHING   REMAINED  SAVE  THE   BARE   BLACK    EARTH,    BUT  VANCOUVER 

WILL   RISE   AGAIN. 

Upper  left:  A  great  emporium.  Woodward  Department  Store,  now  stands  where 
stood  the  smaller  tent.  On  Monday  night  it  rained,  and  seventeen  men  slept  in' the 
larger  one  on  the  south  east  corner  of  Carroll  and  Cordova  streets;  later,  for  fifty  years, 
the  celebrated  "Oyster  Bay  Restaurant"  stood  there.  The  "Regina  Hotel,"  corner 
Water  and  Cambie  streets,  only  building  to  escape,  is  in  the  distant  centre. 

Our  energetic  practical  pioneers  lost  no  time  on  lamentations.  Fifteen  men,  making 
plans  or  working  upon  construction  midst  the  smoking  embers  the  morning  after,  can 
be  counted  in  this  picture.  Photo  by  Harry  T.  Devine,  our  first  photographer,  14th 
June,  1886. 


GOD  BLESS  NEW  WESTMINSTER 

"The  great  heartedness  of  the  people  ot  New  Westminster  is  an 
imperishable  recollection.  There  were  few  telephones  anywhere  in 
those  days,  but  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  the  Royal  City,  the  city  offi- 
cials sent  out  young  men  on  horseback  and  they  galloped  up  and  down 
the  streets  shouting  that  Vancouver  had  been  burned,  and  the  people 
were  without  food.  The  housewives  hurriedly  put  up  food;  hard 
boiled  eggs  in  a  baking  powder  tin;  fried  bacon  between  two  thick 
slices  of  bread.  That  afternoon  and  evening  the  "Hyacks,"  that  is  ,the 
New  Westminster  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
a  labor  union,  helped  to  collect  it;  the  housewives  had  put  up  parcels 
of  food  practically  to  the  last  fragment  they  had. 
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NEW  WESTMINSTER  TO  THE  RESCUE 

"Afternoon  was  passing  into  evening.  Towards  sundown  a 
galloper  on  horseback  came  through  a  slit  in  the  forest,  the  "New  Road," 
now  Kingsway,  saying  that  food  was  coming  and  all  the  blankets  they 
could  send.  Mayor  MacLean  and  Chief  of  Police  Stewart  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  places  where  the  people  were  huddled  together  for  the  night, 
and  advised  them  to  assemble  at  the  south  end  of  Westminster  Avenue 
(Main  Street),  just  over  the  wooden  bridge,  now  part  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  ornamental  gardens  (Thornton  Park).  It  was  the 
only  practical  place  to  assemble,  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  Vancouver 
was  unapproachable,  and,  as  darkness  fell,  became  a  mass  of  glimmering 
lights  from  burning  fires,  smouldering  embers  and  smoke.  The  city 
had  been  swept  clean  to  the  bare  black  earth,  save  for  half  a  dozen 
buildings  on  Westminster  Avenue  (Main  Street),  the  Regina  Hotel 
(Cambie  and  Water)  and  a  few  floating  scowhouses.  Mr.  Alexander's 
home  at  the  Hastings  Sawmill,  and  another  adjoining  also  escaped. 
The  fire  did  not  reach  the  sawmill;  some  say  the  wind  changed  direc- 
tion; others  that  it  was  an  Act  of  God. 


A  SORRY  PROCESSION  AT  MIDNIGHT 

"Mayor  MacLean's  call  to  assemble  was  followed  by  what  was 
probably  the  sorriest  looking  procession  Vancouver  ever  had,  and  I 
hope  ever  will  see;  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  witnessed 
it.  Hungry  and  temporarily  despondent  men,  women  and  children, 
who  had  lost  their  all;  some  even  their  clothes,  straggled  in  twos  and 
threes,  or  larger  downcast  groups,  garbed  in  such  as  they  wore  when 
first  they  ran;  hatless,  shirtless  or  one  boot;  with  faces  black  with  sweat 
and  charcoal,  along  that  rough  bush  trail  between  Columbia  Street 
and  False  Creek.  Through  the  clearing  in  the  blackness  of  that  dreary 
night  they  straggled,  then  gathered  together  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pleasant  hill  to  await  the  arrival  of  food.  There  were  no  tears  nor 
whimpering;  only  the  stern  visages  of  those  whom  no  misfortune  can 
defeat. 

"At  midnight  two  wagon  loads  of  eatables  arrived  at  the  south 
end  of  the  bridge;  brought  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  a  pioneer  trade 
union.  They  had  hastened  by  the  rough  bush  trail,  a  wagon's  width 
wide,  the  "New  Road,"  now  Kingsway,  then  a  mere  furrow  fringed  with 
scrub,  through  the  forest.  A  conglomeration  of  parcels  was  hurriedly 
unloaded,  strewn  about,  and,  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  candle,  a  lantern, 
or  no  lights  at  all,  willing  hands  distriljuted  the  housewives'  parcels. 
The  weaker  and  the  elderly  were  served  first;  both  food  and  blankets; 
the  men  got  what  was  left. 
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GOD  BLESS  THE  SAILORS 

"I  must  tell  you  of  a  most  touching  scene;  the  late  arrival  of 
four  sailors  with  medical  supplies. 

"For  some  time  there  had  been  a  telephone  from  New  West- 
minster to  Onderdonk's  C.P.R.  construction  office  at  Port  Moody, 
and  by  that  means  news  of  the  fire  reached  Port  Moody  and  some  sailing 
ships  lying  there.  Four  sailors  had  volunteered  immediately,  started 
out,  rowed  all  the  way  in  a  rowboat,  part  of  it  against  the  incoming 
tide,  and  brought  medical  supplies.  Many  persons  had  been  burned; 
had  received  no  medical  attention;  no  bandages  or  other  medical  sup- 
plies were  available;  all  had  been  burned.  The  sailors  had  grasped 
the  situation,  and  dashed  off  with  badly  needed  medical  aid.  They 
were  certainly  very  weary  after  their  long  pull,  and  no  doubt,  very 
hungry,  too.  They  reached  the  bivouac  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pleasant 
hill  after  midnight,  exhausted  after  their  twelve  mile  pull. 

"At  first  the  men  distributing  the  food  from  the  wagons  reported 
there  was  not  a  morsel  left  for  the  sailors,  but,  as  they  were  emptying 
the  crates  and  boxes  the  food  had  been  sent  in;  it  was  topsy-turvy 
confusion,  a  man  named  Slater,  who  together  with  myself  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  or  police  to  superintend,  and  who  had  taken 
a  very  prominent  part  in  seeing  that  the  women  and  children  were 
served  first,  called  out  that  he  had  discovered,  in  one  of  the  empty 
crates,  something  which  had  been  missed.  It  must  be  realized  that 
almost  complete  darkness  prevailed  in  the  bivouac. 

"It  was  a  little  parcel;  neatly  done  up.  Some  thoughtful  New 
Westminster  woman  had  prepared  some  sandwiches;  just  fried  eggs 
between  bread,  but  with  it  was  a  little  note  in  a  woman's  handwriting, 
which  feelingly,  said  she  regretted  it  was  very  little,  but  was  all ^ she 
had.  Sane,  sensible  Avoman,  whoever  she  was;  how  pleased  she  would 
have  been  had  she  seen  what  her  little  mite  accomplished  for  those 
splendid  men. 

"The  sailor  man  who  got   the  note  turned  and  faced  the  east, 

raised  his  hand  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  and  offered   the  most 

beautiful  prayer  for  New  Westminster  and  its  people;   imploring  the 

Almighty  never  to  let  them  suffer  such  distress,  and  asking  the  Lord 

to  reward  them  a  hundred  fold.      You  do  not  expect  that  sort  of  thing 

from  a  rough  sailor,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

IT  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  A  REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT  WHICH  I  SAW,  OR  IT  MAY 
HAVE  BEEN  A  TEAR  WHICH  FELL,  BUT  WHEN,  SOME  DAYS  LATER,  I  READ 
THESE  NOTES  TO  MR.  GALLAGHER  FOR  HIS  APPROVAL,  I  GLANCED  OUT 
OF  THE  CORNER  OF  MY  EYE,  AND  NOW  I  AM  SURE  IT  WAS  NOT  A  REFLEC- 
TION.        J.S.M. 

"Some  say,"  Mr.  Gallagher  went  on,  "that  I  have  an  undue 
prejudice  in  favor  of  New  Westminster.  It  is  hard  to  forget;  hard  to 
forget  their  great  heartedness  in  the  hour  of  our  great  distress. 

AN  IMPROVISED  MORGUE  FOR  THE  DEAD 

"The  Regina  Hotel  was  the  only  building  of  any  consequence 
which  escaped;  it  was  north  of  the  path  of  the  fire;  on  the  south  west 
corner  of  Water  and  Cambie  Streets.  But,  on  Westminster  Avenue 
(Main  Street)  near  the  bridge,  south  of  the  fire,  and  protected  by  an 
indent  of  water  of  False  Creek,  six  or  seven  buildings,  including  the 
Bridge  Hotel,  survived.       The  Bridge  Hotel,  on  the  east  side  of  West- 
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minster  Avenue,  adjoined  the  bridge,  while  across  the  road,  almost 
opposite,  were  three  houses,  John  Boultbee's,  our  police  magistrate; 
Mr.  Johns',  the  collector  of  customs,  and  Mr.  Coughtery's,  the  meat 
merchant;  all  three  houses  close  together  on  the  west  side. 

"We  converted  a  small  building,  adjoining  the  Bridge  Hotel,  into 
a  rude  morgue,  and  before  daylight,  there  were  deposited  there  the 
remains  of  twenty-one  persons. 

"We  gathered  together  some  bits  of  board,  and  built  a  table 
about  three  feet  high;  five  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  along,  and  as 
each  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  was  brought  in,  it  was  reverently  laid  upon 
that  table.  Some  bodies  had  not  an  arm  nor  foot  nor  head  left;  some 
of  the  poor  remains  would  not  hold  together;  some  weighed  a  few  pounds, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thereabouts;  all  had  so  suffered  by  the  fire  that 
they  were  not  recognizable.  The  Bridge  Hotel  gave  us  their  blankets, 
and  in  them  were  wrapped  such  remains  as  were  found,  with  a  little 
note  attached  to  each  parcel  saying  where  the  contents  were  picked  up. 

"Altogether  there  were  twenty-one  parcels,  and  I  know  of  others, 
those  which  were  not  discovered  until  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
debris  of  the  burned  buildings  began.  There  was  one  on  Hastings 
Street;  another  on  Pender  Street,  both  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
railway  crossing  at  Carrall  Street;  another  was  discovered  beneath  the 
remains  of  what  had  been  a  mattress. 
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THE  FALSE  CREEK    BRIDGE  AND  THE   BRIDGE   HOTEL. 

"We  converted  a  small  building,  adjoining  the  Bridge  Hotel,  into  a  rude  morgue, 
and  before  daylight  there  were  deposited  there  the  remains  of  twenty-one  persons. 
It  was  lighted  with  candles.  The  search  for  bodies  continued  all  night,  and  when  dawn 
broke  they  were  still  searching.  It  was  never  known,  and  never  will  be,  how  many 
lost  their  lives."  W.  H.  Gallagher. 

False  Creek  has  been  filled  in,  and  is  now  Thornton  Park,  in  front  of  the 
Canadian  Notional  Railway  Station.  Main  street,  paved  and  with  traffic  signals,  has 
replaced  the   narrow  trestle  bridge  on   piles.  The   Bridge   Hotel  is  the   largest   building. 


THE   MORNING  AFTER.   THE   REFUGEE   BIVOUAC,   MOUNT   PLEASANT 

The  nearest  point  of  safety  was  across  False  Creek;  at  the  south  end  of  the 
wooden  bridge,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pleasant  hill.  Word  had  come  by  galloper 
from  New  Westminster  that  food  was  coming;  Mayor  MacLean  sent  messengers  to  tell 
the  people  to  assemble;  here,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  the  wagons  which  had  come 
by  the  "New  Road"  through  the  forest,  now  Kingsway,  arrived:  By  the  light  of  a  lantern 
or  a  candle,  the  parcels  were  distributed  to  the  hungry,  homeless  and  weary. 

Next  morning  tents  were  pitched  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street;  at  Front 
street,    now   known    as   First   Avenue    East. 

Left  to  right:  A  huge  boulder;  blankets  airing;  Robert  Robertson  with  one  foot  on 
keg;  Chris  Behnsen  with  plate  on  knees;  "Bob"  Spinks,  a  boy,  seated  beside  him.  Walter 
E.  Graveley,  later  well  known  in  financial  circles,  lies  reading  on  ground.  Seven  men, 
two  women,  two  children  and  three  dogs  are  in  the  group. 


REFUGEES  CAMPING   IN   TENT  ON   SOUTH-EAST  CORNER  OF 

HASTINGS   AND   CARRALL   STREETS 

WITHIN    A    FEW   YARDS   OF   OUR   "PIONEER    PLACE" 

Campers  include  Daniel  Menzies,  Joseph   Templeton,  brother  of  Mayor  Templeton; 
William   Ralph,   hardware  merchant;  and  Robert  Mathison,  first  job   printer. 
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THE  FIRST  MORGUE 

"The  little  morgue  building  was  lighted  by  candles — there  was 
no  electric  light  or  gas  here  then — and  in  that  feeble  illumination, 
a  procession  passed  in  and  out  all  night;  some  were  searchers  bringing 
their  sad  burden;  others  were  distracted  fathers  and  mothers  looking 
for  their  little  ones;  their  faces  grimed  ^vith  sweat  and  charcoal  dust; 
their  clothes  such  as  they  wore  when  first  they  ran.  When  the  dawn 
broke  they  were  still  searching.  At  sunrise,  Monday,  14th  June,  twenty- 
one  parcels  of  charred  fragments — not  bodies — each  with  a  pinned  note 
telling  where  it  was  found,  lay  upon   that  rough   table. 

"I  met  an  old  lady  on  Carrall  Street;  she  was  deeply  distressed; 
said  she  had  lost  her  husband.  I  consoled  her  and  went  on.  A  little 
farther  on  I  met  her  husband:  also  deeply  perturbed;  until  I  told  him 
I  had  seen  his  wife  up  the  road,  and,  turning  around,  pointed  to  her 
sitting  on  a  black  root  at  the  corner  of  Hastings  Road  (Alexander 
Street)  and  Carrall. 

"One  father  and  mother  had  two  little  boys;  one  was  saved 
with  them  when  they  \\'aded  out  into  the  inlet;  the  other  was  presumed 
to  have  drowned.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  it  ^vas  discovered 
he  had  been  rescued  by  a  longshoreman,  and  was  restored,  unharmed,  to 
his  parents. 

"It  was  never  known,  and  never  will  be,  how  many  lost  their 
lives.  Of  all  the  remains  found  three  only  were  recognizable  by  their 
features.  Three  bodies  were  taken  out  of  a  well  down  near  St.  James 
Church  on  Cordova  Street  East;  at  the  time  there  were  some  shacks 
down  there.  They  were  evidently  husband,  wife  and  a  little  daughter, 
and  must  have  been  strangers,  saw  the  fire  coming,  rushed  away,  and 
seeing  a  well  jum]:)ed  into  it.  There  was  three  feet  of  water  in 
the  well,  and  their  clothing  was  unharmed  by  fire,  but  their  faces  were 
livid.  The  fire  had,  apparently,  swirled  over  the  well,  and  they  had 
suffocated,  not  burned.  They  were  well  dressed  and  the  lady  had  gloves 
on  her  hands.  Two  weeks  later,  building  operations  disclosed  beneath 
a  part-burned  mattress,  the  remains  of  one  poor  fellow  who  had  sought 
its  protection;  he  was  buried  where  found;  his  grave  is  beneath  Hastings 
Street,  a  few  yards  west  of  Carrall  Street.  A  skeleton  found,  twenty 
years  later,  was  identified  by  a  watch. 

"The  fire  occurred  at  a  time  when  families  and  others  were  scat- 
tered; that  is  the  explanation  of  why  so  many  were  separated  from  their 
kindred.  It  was  early  on  a  i)eautiful  Sunday  afternoon;  the  mid-day 
meal  was  over;  children  had  gone  to  Sunday  school;  others  were  out 
for  pleasure.  Most  of  the  people  were  new  arrivals;  youths  abroad 
seeking  amusement,  older  folks  exploring  their  future  home.  The 
men  folk,  especially,   took   the  opportunity  of   the  bright  afternoon   to 
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look  over  the  developing  townsite,  the  very  shape  of  which,  now  so 
familiar,  was  then,  just  after  the  felling  of  the  trees,  strange  to  many 
who  might  have  been  called  "old  timers."  The  town  was  new,  and  the 
thought  uppermost  in  our  minds  was:  "Would  it  grow  east  or  west  of 

Carrall  Street?"  That  question  was  debated  on  every  corner;  many 
were  off  spying  out  the  land. 

"Then,  with  relentless  swiftness,  and  the  fury  of  a  blast  furnace, 
a  great  tongue  of  flame,  two  hundred  yards  wide,  swept  down  on  a 
people  directly  in  its  path.  Each  had  to  fly  to  save  his  own  life;  there 
was  no  time  for  re-uniting. 


AN  IMPROMPTU  THANKSGIVING  SERVICE 

"I'm  afraid,"  continued  Mr.  Gallagher,  "we  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  divine  services  nor  Sunday  school.  On  Sundays  we  were 
too  busy  working,  hauling  lumber,  clearing,  building  the  city  again. 
But,  there  is  a  little  story  I  w^ant  to  tell  you. 

"On  Siniday  afternoon,  the  Sunday  after  the  fire,  about  2:00  p.m. 
It  happened  on  Cordova  Street,  north  side,  just  a  little  west  of  Carrall 
Street.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
came  along  and  suggested  to  the  workmen  who  were  planking  Cordova 
Street,  that,  perhaps,  they  ought  to  cease  work  for  a  moment,  and  give 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  what  they  had  escaped  the  previous  Sunday. 
Everyone  in  sight  laid  down  his  tools;  the  teamsters  left  their  horses 
standing.  Then  they  picked  up  empty  spike  kegs,  and  some  planks, 
and  carried  them  into  an  empty  store  in  process  of  erection  for  George 
L.  Allan,  the  boot  and  shoe  merchant,  and  made  rows  of  seats  out  of  the 
kegs  and  planks.      About  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  in  to  the  service. 

"Just  at  that  moment  His  Worship  Mr.  MacLean,  the  Mayor, 
came  along,  and  he  joined  in  the  simple  but  deeply  impressive  service. 
The  congregation  ^vere,  of  comse,  in  their  \vorking  clothes;  the  service 
was  not  long,  and  was  soon  over. 

"At  its  conclusion  those  big  rough  hardy  bushmen  paid  as 
tender  a  compliment  as  I  have  ever  ^vitnessed.  The  service  over,  none 
moved;  all  stood  motionless  while  His  W^orship  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Thompson  moved  down  the  rude  aisle.  His  Worship  halted  at 
the  entrance;  stood  one  side  of  the  doorway;  the  clergyman  on  the 
other,  and  then  both  shook  hands  with  each  member  of  the  impromptu 
congregation  as  they  departed  from  the  half  finished  building.  Then 
the  men  went  back  to  ^vork  at  building,  or  making  Cordova  Street 
passable  with  planks." 
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THE  WORKMEN    CEASE   FROM   LABOR   TO   GIVE  THANKS  TO   GOD. 
CORDOVA   STREET,    LOOKING   WEST    FROM   CARRALL. 

It  was  the  sabbath;  a  day  for  rest,  but  matters  wer-  urgent;  the  citizens  were 
busy  rebuilding  their  city.  On  Sunday  following  the  Fire,  the  Reverend  C.  L.  Thomp- 
son, Presbyterian  clergyman,  came  along,  and  remarked  to  the  men  at  labor,  "Men. 
Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  and  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  what  you  escaped  last  Sunday."  Tools  were  dropped,  horses  tied  to  posts,  some 
long  planks  and  empty  nail  kegs  were  carried  into  George  Allan's  half  completed 
shoe  store — on  the  right  in  the  picture — and  neatly  arranged  as  pews.  Then  Mayor 
Maclean  chanced  along,  and  with  the  congregation  in  their  work  clothes,  and  the 
Mayor  seated   on   the  front   plank,   the  service   commenced. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  a  prayer  or  two;  did  not  ask  them  to  sing,  and  there  was 
no  collection.  The  service  over,  the  conpreqation — all  men — rose  and  stood  in  silence 
while  the  Mayor  and  clergyman  moved  down  the  improvised  aisle  to  the  entrance, 
and  placed  ttiemselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  open  doorway.  Both  shook  hands  with 
each  worshipper  as  they  went  out  to  untie  the  horses.  Cordova  street  was  swampy, 
and  to  make  it  passable  it  had  to  be  planked  with  wood  planks  from  side  to  side. 
The  illustration  depicts  Cordova  street  at  Carroll  street  five  weeks  after  the  Fire. 
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ALDERMAN   W.    H.   GALLAGHER. 

A  wise  counsellor  active  in  our  civic  infancy.  The  lost  survivor  of  those  public 
spirited  citizens  who  instituted  civic  government  in  Vancouver,  and  a  benefactor  without 
whose  benign  assistance  much  of  the  story  of  our  early  days  would  hove  been  lost. 
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VANCOUVER   HAS   ARISEN 


TREMONT   HOTEL,    EAST  SIDE   OF   CARRALL  STREET, 

BETWEEN    POWELL   AND   CORDOVA   STREETS 

The  original  Tremont  Hotel,  210  Carroll  Street,  was  burned,  but  the  morning  after 
the  Fire  they  were  dispensing  encouragement — beer — from  an  open  air  bar  of  two 
planks  supported  by  two  empty  kegs,  an  improvised  table  in  the  midst  of  block  desola- 
tion. Drinking  water  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  small  tent  on  left  is  on  Alexander 
Street.  The  man  on  extreme  left  is  Chris  L.  Behnsen;  next,  John  Campbell;  the  centre 
man  is  Captain  William  Clements,  proprietor;  and  seated,  J.  M.  Luckie,  contractor, 
wearing  apron. 


CITY    HALL,    1886.      FI.TY   YEARS.      1936 

A  civic  Golden  Jubilee  achievement.  First  sod  turned  October  5th    1935. 
December  4th  1936. 


Opened 
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OUR    FIRST   CITY    HALL   WAS   BUILT   IN    FIVE   MINUTES 

Foot  of  Carroll  street,  beside  the  beach;  "City  Wharf"  on  left. 
The  City  Council  in  session.  This  tent  served  as  City  Hall,  Council  Chamber,  Police 
Station,  Court  Room  and  Jail.  No  City  Hall  was  ever  built  in  less  time;  v/illing  hands 
put  it  up  in  five  minutes.  Then  Alderman  Hamilton,  C.P.R.  Land  Commissioner,  scurried 
around,  found  a  short  board,  a  brush  and  some  black  paint,  daubed  'CITY  HALL" 
upon  it,  and  nailed  it  to  the  tent  pole.  In  later  years  Mr.  Hamilton  chuckled  i^hen  he 
told  of  it.     He  is  seated  beside  Mayor  MacLean,  a  sheet  of  v/hite  paper  between  them. 


./'r-v 


Iji-I^kstein  I 


>m^ 


VANCOUVER   RISES   FROM   ITS  ASHES.   A   BARRISTER'S  OFFICE. 

L.   P.    Eckstein   opens   his  office   in   a   tent   near    Carroll    street. 
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CITY  HALL 


OUR   FIRST   POLICE  AND   POLICE  STATION 

Foot  of  Carroll  Street  at  Water  Street;  the  beach  is  behind  the  tent. 

Prior  to  the  Fire,  Chief  Stewart  was  the  only  constable.  Immediately  after  the 
Fire,  Mayor  Maclean   appointed  three   more;    on   the  spot  and  by  word  of  mouth. 

On  extreme  left,  seated,  George  Gibson,  founder  of  Gibson's  Landing;  then. 
Constable  Jackson  T.  Abray;  Chief  Constable  John  W.  Stewart,  former  "Nightwatchman 
of  Granville";  Constable  V.  W.   Hoyward;  and  John  McLaren,   Deputy  Chief  Constable. 


A   TEMPORARY    POST   OFFICE   AND   MORGUE. 

The  Royal  City  Planing  Mills,  a  small  sawmill  on  False  Creek  at  the  south  end 
of  Carroll  street,  was  under  construction  at  the  time  of  the  Fire.  Their  office,  shown 
on  the  left,  served  as  a  collecting  place  for  bodies,  and,  for  a  few  days,  as  the  "POST 
OFFICE,  VANCOUVER." 
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TELEGRAPH   APPEALS  TO  OTTAWA   FOR  AID 


To 


From, 


^l^jt.e..AZji^         -^l^-»,^jL-^^L<f       J^a-^ir^       ,-^.«-c<^         y^x.*-^     -i^^ 


TELEGRAM, 


Otta.iv  a,       y^^t'C*n,.-C^  ^  188 

From  cy  c.^z>c  c/^z-ii.'^^    y^y^yp         ^ 

^ cy^^-Z^cK^tr-       JU^-i^Cc       .--^5<5Si-<xe    ^^^'z?^       ^si^^ty 


Mr.  Shakespeare  was  Member  of  Parliament  from  Victoria. 
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TELBGRAM. 


(  'fUf    li^'*- ft'f  f  ..htiei^mtu'n  vl  {'r.-ithn  A'liifii>M.a, 


To 


^   (2.  (^^i^/l^Kajs^^**^^f^ 


#tC' 


7 "  •♦^.'•^  I 


i'o  K   So  J-  -^xr^  ^-^    ^^ 


y*J. 


rom. 


255 


z 


0, 


'^o<y^ 


{^Z^-x-Jl. 


cC^ 


•"^^^''^^-e,.;^^^!.-^ 


--'t/C-^ 


/^^_   ^,     -^^w^ 


TELEgRAltt- 


^^/i  }ri^ 


yj2./// 
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CORONER'S    INQUEST 

y^^  cLy  ^^/^ i^^  -^^ ^^ 


^. 
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^    Ow    ^      CU^y^  ^       ^<X     <^7^^     ^^<*<^ 

-Uj     ^^     -6*-^         ^^^A^    O^y^rxA.oUf      U^         <^^ 


<'>v<^ 


Oi..^^ 


^^-^^w<i.    4^/€^    ^-^.^^le^ 

^C^C/^C)  ^^^Cc^   y^^wc^    ^Oo    -^^fi^'^^^^^i'^^iu^ 
V*xe   "-^Cf  dy/ <sJi>     U^<y^    p6^>-rt;;L^CAx>b       ^^^SL-o 
^^-w*0»         <^^^^><^     -J^fc^cOle^     ^X**.^^       ct.^'e^ 

"'^'%^65i_>Co     "r^^^^^   cxy^o      M-xA-u)     ^^  <H-^o 
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^^w<.      /t4      ^^^^^     '^--V^     V^/-c^ 


'  ^.Xi,>k/ 
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yXa^'   -i^      .eC^C/      ^<e^        i^<r^^.^        ^^C^^ 

^«^/ve-V  i<^Cy»^        01  WirVUB  w)MfwC  ••  wrtl  the  UbrMBid  Coroner  w  the  .(tin.™  iiforc^iiil,  liavc  t. .  tl 

p«t  (Mr  MsK  on  tba  di?  aod  year  uid  at  the  pbi'e  firHt  »liuve-meiitiuiio<l. 


MAYOR   MacLEAN   THANKS   THE   "KIND    LADJES   OF   MOODYVILLE," 

NOW   NORTH    VANCOUVER 


/^. 


(2^  9ha^(y^cn   c^  Tu^  Oh<^  i^/J^auA.  eenx^u^^ 
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HIS   WORSHIP   MALCOLM   ALEXANDER    MacLEAN. 
FIRST   MAYOR   OF   VANCOUVER.    1886-7. 

Veteran    of   the    North    West   Rebellion,    1885.      He   was    intensely    proud    of   being 
the  first  mayor.     There  was  no  salary. 
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LAUCHLAN    ALEXANDER    HAMILTON 

"Godfather  to  Vancouver"  at  its  birth.  Marked  its  place;  named  its  streets. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Land  Commissioner,  senior  alderman,  first  City  Council; 
moved  the  first  resolution,  i.e.  that  the  "Government  Reserve"  be  acquired  for  Stanley 
Park;  chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee  after  the  Fire.  Erected  the  first  City  Hall 
we  ever  possessed;  o  tent,  pitched  in  five  minutes.       Freeman  of  Vancouver,  1938. 
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FIRST  MAPS  OF  VANCOUVER  DESTROYED 

"The  preliminary  plans  for  the  hiying  out  of  streets  and  blocks 
in  Vancouver  were  made,  partially,  in  the  Ferguson  Block,  South  east 
corner  Powell  and  Carrall  streets,  but  were  all  destroyed  in  the  Fire. 
I  lost  all  the  photographs  1  had  taken  previous  to  the  Fire,"  said  Lauch- 
lan  A.  Hamilton,  who  laid  out,  in  the  forest,  the  street  system  of  the 
"C.P.R.  Townsite."  "Ihe  heat  was  so  great  when  I  escaped  from  that 
wooden  building  that  a  number  of  valuable  documents  were  burned 
under  my  arm,  and  all  glasses  in  the  levels  of  the  surveying  instrument 
I  was  carrying  over  my  shoulder  were  cracked." 

NO  DRINKING  WATER:  MELTED  ICE  USED 

"There  was  no  water;  when  the  fire  was  over  there  was  no 
drinking  water,"  recalled  Mr.  Andy  Linton,  of  "Andy  Linton's  Boat- 
house"  at  the  foot  of  Carrall  Street.  "As  soon  as  the  ground  had  cooled 
so  that  one  could  stand  upon  it,  I  started  out  to  find  my  brother;  to  see 
if  I  could  see  him  anywhere.  I  climbed  a  little  mound  at  the  foot  of 
Carrall  Street,  but,  to  my  surprise  and  alarm,  I  slipped  off  it.  I  was 
standing  on  ice;  I  was  standing  on  top  of  what  had  been  the  ice  house 
of  the  Deighton  Hotel.  The  frame  of  the  building  had  burned,  but 
the  sa^vdust  in  the  avails,  which  insulated  it,  had  dropped  upon  the  blocks 
of  ice,  and  protected  the  ice  from  the  heat;  the  surface  of  the  sawdust 
was  charred  black." 

"So  I  went  down  to  my  log  float,  got  a  couple  of  tin  buckets, 
and  those  two  tin  buckets  of  melted  ice  were  the  first  waterworks  of 
Vancouver  after  the  Fire.  After  a  while  we  dug  holes  in  the  earth 
and  got  water  that  way,  and,  later,  water  came  from  Moodyville  (North 
Vancouver)  in  scows.      There  was  not  much  water  after  the  Fire. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT  ESTABLISHED 

Following  the  disaster,  the  City  Council  had  no  time  for  meetings, 
resolutions  and  minutes;  the  City  Clerk's  record  for  the  following  week 
is  a  complete  blank;  matters  needing  immediate  action  were  given 
instant  attention.  For  instance,  Mayor  MacLean  walked  right  up  to 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and,  in  a  commanding  voice,  said 
"Here,  Abray,  you  go  off  after  that  whisky,"  and  swore  him  in  as  a 
constable  on  the  spot.  Constable  Abray  got  a  boat,  and 'brought  back 
three  barrels  of  whisky  which  were  floating  away.  He  remained  on 
our  first  police  force  for  many  years. 

However,  after  eight  days,  on  21st  June,  a  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  was  held,  presumably  in  the  tent  City  Hall.  City  Clerk 
McGuigan  was  instructed  to  order  a  fire  engine  from  John  D.  Ronald, 
Brussels,  Out.,  also  to  buy  a  fire  bell,  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
construction  of  underground  water  tanks.  When,  about  a  month  later, 
the  fire  engine  arrived,  it  was  named  the  "M.  A.  MacLean,"  and  the 
volunteer  fire  brigade  tested  it  with  sea  water  on  the  Cambie  street 
wharf  by  turning  the  hose  on  the  aldermen  assembled  to  watch.  The 
aldermen  fled.  The  volunteer  firemen  apologized;  said  they  were 
very  sorry;  it  was  an  accident  they  said. 
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"RAISED  FROM  THE  ASHES  IN  THREE  DAYS" 

The  legend  "RAISED  FROM  THE  ASHES  IN  THREE 
DAYS,"  painted  in  huge  letters  upon  a  cotton  banner,  and  nailed  to 
the  side  of  the  "C.P.R.  Hotel,"  a  three  storey  wooden  building,  is  indica- 
tive of  the  resourcefulness  of  determined  men.  In  three  days  it  was 
giving  shelter — such  as  it  was — to  the  homeless.  Later  it  was  known  as 
the  "Northern  Hotel,"  and  stood  at  40-44  West  Hastings  Street. 

GOODBYE  GRANVILLE 

The  embers  of  the  first  Vancouver  were  still  smouldering  when 
the  present  city  arose.  Sunday  saw  ruins;  Monday  saw  the  new  yellow 
scantlings,  a  color  harmonizing  in  a  black  desert,  as  the  new  city  rose. 
"Take  what  you  need,"  cpioth  the  Hastings  Sawmill,  and  opened  their 
luml)ci    vards   to  all. 

Historic  Granville,  alias  "Gastown"  had  vanished.  Nothing 
remainecr  save  indomTTable  men  and  courageous  womerT  Out  of  the 
black  dust  there  arose  in  the  short  span  of  a  single  life  and  like  a  magic 
thing,  a  great  world  port  and  a  great  metropolis,  of  beauty  and  of 
culture,  of  monumental  ed'fices,  luxurious  offices,  beautiful  residences 
and  green  lawns,  the  happv  home  of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent 
people  of  peace  and  goodwill.  There  is  not  in  all  Historv.  regardless 
of  time  or  place,  a  more  splendid  page  of  human  achievement. 


"WHAT   REBUILT   VANCOUVER,    MR.   GORDON?" 

I  asked,  and  he  answered, 
"FAITH.     IT  WAS  ALL  WE  HAD  LEFT." 
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VANCOUVER   HAS   RISEN   AGAIN — FOUR   WEEKS   AFTER   THE   FIRE 

Looking  west  from  the  Hastings  Sawmill  store  wharf,  foot  Dunlevy  Avenue,  the 
only  wharf  for  passenger  vessels.  Canadian  Pacific  Navigation  Company's  paddle 
wheel  "Princess  Louise,"  arriving  from  Victoria;  six  trips  per  week.  On  right: — site 
of  proposed  C.P.R.  Station.  In  centre:  the  empty  clearing  of  the  "C.P.R.  Townsite"; 
in  distance:  the  forest  along  Burrard  street,  and  smoke  from  clearing  fires.  Water 
from  wells,  sewerage  direct  into  sea;   bucket  fire  protection. 


CLEARING   FIRES   BURNING   IN    "WEST    END,"    1887 

False  Creek  in  foreground;  forest  on  Burrard  street  on  right;  on  Denman  street  on 
left;  the  solitary  tall  dark  tree  outlined  against  the  white  smoke,  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Beach  Avenue  and  Nicola  street.  The  tide  is  in,  and  an  Indian  canoe  is  passing 
over  a  mudbonk,  now  Granville  Island,  as  it  approaches  the  Squomish  village  of 
Snauq   (left).  This  picture   is  from  the  south  end   of  the   present  Granville   Bridge. 
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URN   WHICH    SUPPLIED   COFFEE  TO   SURVIVORS. 

The  Hastings  Sawmill  cookhouse  provided  meals  to  all  the  hungry  survivors,  free 
and  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  The  copper  urn,  preserved  in  the  City  Archives,  bears 
an  engraved  inscription  reading  "COFFEE  URN  FROM  HASTINGS  SAWMILL  COOK- 
HOUSE. HOT  COFFEE  FOR  THE  REFUGEES  OF  THE  GREAT  FIRE,  13th  JUNE,  1886, 
WAS  MADE  IN  THIS  COPPER  URN.  PRESENTED  BY  VANCOUVER  YUKONERS 
ASSOCIATION,  1948." 
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OUR    FIRST   CALENDAR,   JULY    1886 

The  fire  burned  everything;  there  was  not  one  calendar  left  in  all  Vancouver. 
It  v/as  awkward  to  be  uncertain  what  day  of  the  week  it  was,  nor  the  date.  Calendars 
ore  hard  to  get  in  June,  and  Victoria  and  New  Westminster  hod  none  to  spare.  "Bob" 
Mathison,  our  first  job  printer,  obliged  by  printing  a  few — commencing  in  July. 
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HARRY   T.    DEVINE,    FIRST   PHOTOGRAPHER,   VANCOUVER. 

He  took  most  of  the  early  scenic  photographs  of  Vancouver,  before  and  after 
the  Fire,  13th  June,  1886.  His  pictorial  record  is  of  inestimable  historical  value  to 
the  millions  of  posterity  in  Canada,  and  for  all  time.  His  pecuniary  reward  was 
slight;  his  contribution  to  history  great. 

Mr.  Devine  was  the  first  in  Vancouver  of  that  great  galaxy  of  artists — the  pro- 
fessional photographer — who  have  endowed  us  with  so  vast  and  so  priceless  a 
contribution  to  the  story  of  our  race.       John  Devine,  his  father,  was  our  first  City  Auditor. 
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WHERE  THE  COAL  OF   COAL   HARBOUR  WAS   DISCOVERED,    1859. 

Not  precisely  the  location,  but  looking  towards  it  about  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
This  is  the  mouth  of  a  creek  which,  flowing  down  from  the  site  of  the  Court  House  on 
Georgia  street,  emptied  into  Cool  Harbour  between  the  foot  of  Burrard  and  Thuriow 
streets.  The  foot  of  Bute  street,  where  the  coal  was  found  in  thin  seams  on  the 
beach,  is  two  hundred  yards  to  the  west. 

The  officers  of  H.M.S.  "Plumper"  were  shown  the  coal  outcropping  by  Squamish 
Indians. 

From  a  water  color  by  L.  A.  Hamilton,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Land  Commissioner, 
1885. 


5ITE  PF 
MARINE    BUimiNfi 
^IJRRAHD  STRFFT. 


COAL   HARBOUR    IN    1859 

WHERE   THE   COAL   WAS   DISCOVERED 

A  photograph  taken  from  Hallelujah  Point,  i.e..  Nine  O'Clock  Gun,  in  Stanley 
Park.  On  the  left  is  the  site  of  the  C.P.R.  Station;  in  the  centre  that  of  the  towering 
Marine  Building;  on  the  right  the  foot  of  Bute  street,  where  the  seams  of  coal  outcropped 
on  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  marks. 
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ENGLISH    BAY    BEACH    AT   DENMAN   STREET,    1890 

The  unpointed  board  ond  botten  shock  stood  between  Beach  Avenue  ond  the  sec, 
and  a  few  feet  west  of  Denmon  street.  Originally  it  hod  been  occupied  by  hand 
loggers  when  logging  off  the  "West  End."  Water  was  drawn  from  a  considerable 
stream  which  entered  the  sea  at  Gilford  street,  and  which  hod  its  source  high  on  the 
slope,  now,  approximately,  Thurlow  street.  The  stream  was  a  favorite  one  for  the 
Squamish  Indians  of  the  False  Creek  Indian  Reserve  (Kitsilano)  who  came  there  to  spear 
salmon  or  catch  trout.  The  hand  loggers  cut  logs  in  the  forest  with  long  cross-cut  saws 
and  axes,  and  hauled  them  with  yoked  oxen  to  tide  water.  A  deer  trail  sloped  down 
to  the  sand.  The  "Simpsons  of  English  Boy"  bought  the  shack  from  the  loggers  for 
fifty  dollars,  and  converted  the  pigsty  into  a  glass   hot  house  for  plants. 
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In  1890  the  shack  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Mockey,  who  was  seriously  ill, 
and  her  children  Florence,  Horace  and  Maud.  Lacking  a  proper  stove,  Florence,  age 
fourteen,  afterwards  Mrs.  Percy  Nye,  improvised  one,  and  cooked  for  her  ailing  mother 
upon  the  saucer-like  top  of  a  big  boulder  about  two  feet  high.  Florence  assisted  by 
her  brother  and  sister  built  the  swing  and  bathhouse,  the  first  bathing  "pavilion"  at 
English  Boy,  all  three  children  joining  together  to  gather  driftwood  on  the  beach  to 
build  it.  It  stood  a  few  feet  west  of  Denman  street.  Horace  and  Maud  are  shown  on 
the  swing.     All  three  are  residents  of  Vancouver  in  1960. 

The  white  house  with  red  roof,  on  left,  was  the  first  house  on  Beach  Avenue.  A 
tenant,  Francis  Williams,  afterwards  a  Vancouver  alderman,  pastured  his  cow  on  small 
patches  of  grass.     The  nearest  house  was  at   Bute  street;   all   between  was  forest. 

English  Bay  is  an  historic  beach.  It  was  here  that  John  Morton,  our  first  settler, 
and  his  Indian  guide,  landed  in  1862,  and  made  their  way  through  the  trees  to  Coal 
Harbour.     Morton  street  is  so  named  in  commemoration. 
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UNVEILING  OF   LORD   STANLEY   STATUE,   STANLEY    PARK. 

19TH    MAY    1960. 

His  Excellency  Major  General  Georges  P.  Vanier,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Governor  General 
of  Canada,  has  just  unveiled  the  statue,  and  Miss  Deborah  Wilson,  aged  five,  is 
presenting  Madame  Vanier  with  a  small  basket  of  flowers.  The  unveiling  was 
preceded  by  a  luncheon  in  the  "Pavilion"  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Park 
Board  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pioneers  who  were  resident  in  Vancouver 
when    Lord    Stanley    named    and    dedicated    the    park    seventy-one    years    before. 

At  the  Naming  and  Dedication  of  Stanley  Park  in  1889,  Mayor  Oppenheimer 
promised  His  Excellency  Lord  Stanley,  Governor  General,  that  the  citizens  of  Vancouver 
would  erect  a  marker  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  words  used  by  Lord  Stanley  at 
the  dedication  have  been  engraved  on  the  granite  base 

"TO  THE   USE  AND    ENJOYMENT  OF    PEOPLES  OF   ALL  COLOURS, 
CREEDS   AND   CUSTOMS   FOR   ALL   TIME. 
I    NAME   THEE   STANLEY    PARK" 

The  statue  was  provided  by  the  voluntary  contributions,  large  and  small,  of  about 
two  hundred  persons,  young  and  old,  resident  in  twenty-seven  communities  throughout 
British  Columbia,  none  of  whom  were  solicited.  No  public  funds  were  expended.  The 
statue  is  eight  feet  six  inches  high,  weighs  one  and  one  half  tons,  and  cost  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  dollars.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  "The  Causeway,"  main  entrance 
to  Stanley  Park.  It  was  designed  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Sydney  March,  renowned 
sculptor,  of  Farnborough,  Kent,  England,  one  of  the  firm  of  March  Bros,  who  created 
the  Canadian  National  War  Memorial  at  Ottawa,  and  other  notable  statues  in  Canada 
and  throughout   the   Commonwealth.      The   Lord   Stanley   Statue   Trust   are   custodians. 

The  ceremony  has  been  adjudged  as  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  formal 
ceremony  ever  to  take  place  in  Stanley  Park. 
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SUPERINTENDENT   HENRY  ASBJORN    LARSEN,   R.C.M.P. 

COMMANDER, 
"ROYAL   CANADIAN    MOUNTED    POLICE   "ST.    ROCH!" 

The  "R.C.M.P.  ST.  ROCH"  was  the  first  vessel  to  pass  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  via  the  North  West  Passage,  1940-42;  was  the  first  vessel  to  make 
the  return  voyage,  and  the  first  vessel  to  circumnavigate  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, 1954;  all  voyages  under  his  command.  The  "St.  Roch"  was  designed  and  built 
in  Vancouver  by  British  Columbia  men  and  of  British  Columbia  materials,  and  was 
manned  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  The  painting  by  Sydney  March, 
Farnborough,  Kent,  England,  for  Major  J.  S.  Matthews,  Vancouver,  and  by  him 
presented   to  the    National    Martime   Museum,   Greenwich,    London,    1960. 
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CAPILANO  CREEK 

DISCOVERY  OF  SOURCE 

1890 


TpT^h 


Chas.  Bradbury,  1920 


CAPILANO    CREEK    AND    "THE    LIONS' 


Vancouver  3,  B.C. 
September  20th,   1951. 
"Dear  Major  Matthews: 

"Enclosed  is  an  article  written  by  Robert  M.  Fripp,  who  was  my 
father-in-law.  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  his  narrative,  "Discovery 
of  source  of  Capilano  Creek." 

"(Mrs.)  R.  M.  FRIPP." 
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A  Short  Expedition  in  British  Columbia 

Our  expedition  originated  in  this  way.  Home  and  I  had  been  dining 
with  Mac  on  the  evening  of  a  fine  spring  day  and  the  three  of  us  were 
smoking  on  the  verandah  of  his  house  from  which  we  had  a  grand 
view  of  Burrards  Inlet  and  the  mountain  range  beyond;  from  where 
we  sat  we  could  see  the  Lions,  side  by  side  almost,  near  6000  high, 
standing  boldly  up  and  through  the  deep  mantle  of  snow  which  at  that 
time  of  the  year  covers  the  ■  sides  of  the  hills  and  in  melting  swells 
the  Capilano  River  which  appears  to  have  its  source  at  the  base  of 
the  distant  giants  which  are  known  as  well  as  "Sheba's  Breasts"  as 
the  "Lions." 

Have  you  ever  followed  the  Capilano  to  where  it  rises,  was  asked 
all  round;  no  one  had,  but  Mac  being  like  all  his  breed,  a  keen 
fisherman,  had  wandered  considerably  further  up  the  Valley  than 
either  Home  or  myself  who  had  rummaged  about  the  base  of  the  hills 
in  search  of  Bruin  but  had  not  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Capilano.  Mac,  finding  his  knowledge  of  the  ground  to  be  some- 
what better  than  ours,  opened  out  a  little  in  his  cautious  Caledonian 
manner  and  by  and  by  opined  that  above  the  big  northern  bend,  which 
he  indicated  with  his  pipe,  the  Valley  opened  out  into  considerable 
flats.  Then  the  row  began.  It  couldn't  open  out  but  must  get  narrower 
and  steeper.  It  couldn't,  it  did!  We  had  arrived  at  no  theory  acceptable 
to  a  majority  by  the  time  the  hills  had  disappeared  into  the  gathering 
gloom  and  we  disappeared  to  test  Mac's  Highland  dew  which  we 
found  superior  to  his  argument.  Well,  says  he,  you  confounded  fellows 
may  grin  and  snigger  but  the  land  is  there,  must  be,  and  I'll  take  up 
5000  acres  to  my  own  check  if  I  could  get  a  man  to  go  with  me. 
Thereat  silence  ensued  and  we  puffed  away  in  serious  thought.  Which 
way  would  you  go,  says  I?  Bang  up  the  river,  replied  Mac.  Couldn't, 
said  Home  in  his  blunt  way,  river's  too  fast  and  too  damn  cold  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Why  not  try  from  the  other  end,  paddle  round  to 
Howe  Sound,  cache  the  ship,  go  straight  up  the  north  slope  of  the 
Lions,  cross  the  divide,  and  having  found  the  head  of  the  creek, 
simply  follow  it  to  the  Inlet?  This  proposition  meeting  with  favorable 
consideration  we  then  and  there  decided  to  make  the  attempt  and  had 
arranged  details  before  parting  for  the  night. 
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STEAM    LAUNCH    "ORIOLE" 

In  Seymour  Creek.  Owned  by  Phibbs  and  Thompson,  Seymour  Creek  Milk  Ranch. 
(Reeve  J.  C.  P.  Phibbs;  F.  J.  Thompson).  Used  to  take  Robert  M.  Fripp,  A.  P. 
Home,  Harry  H.  Mackay,  Chief  Capilano  Joe,  and  Joe,  Scpiamish  Indian,  to  Furry 
Creek,    Howe   Sound,    May    J  890. 

Accordingly  at  5  a.m.  on  the  21st  of  May  the  various  members 
of  the  Httle  expedition  assembled  on  the  float  on  the  then  new 
Vancouver  Rowing  Club's  shed.  Five  persons  in  all,  Mac,  Home,  myself 
and  two  Indians,  Chief  Capilano  and  his  nephew  Joe.  The  only  change 
made  in  the  programme  was  the  hiring  of  a  small  steam  launch  to 
take  us  round  to  Howe  Sound  instead  of  paddling  a  canoe  to  our 
objective  point,  which  would  have  been  at  least  one  day's  very  hard 
work,  moreover  fine  days  are  never  too  many  at  a  time  on  this  coast 
and  we  were  loath  to  lose  any  of  them. 

Just  as  the  launch  came  alongside,  my  old  dog  Curly,  dashed 
jovouslv  down  onto  the  float  having  managed  to  slip  his  collar.  Being 
a  general  favorite,  it  was  decided  to  take  him  with  us,  moreover,  he 
had  been  my  companion  on  many  adventurous  little  trips  in  New 
Zealand  as  well  as  ,in   B.   C,   and   secretly,   I  was   glad  to   have  him. 

It  took  but  little  time  to  pile  our  packs  and  weapons  on  the  deck, 
get  ourselves  on  board,  shove  oft  our  ship  and  turn  her  head  for 
the  Narrows.  With  the  tide  running  strong  in  our  favor,  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  steady  steaming  brought  us  almost  abreast  of  the  lighthouse 
at  the  entrance  to  Howe  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  at  this  point 
some  four  miles  wide,  reaches  right  up  to  Squamish  River,  full  25 
miles  further  north,  narrowing  as  it  forks  past  Anvil  Island,  creeping 
closer  and  closer  to  the  mountains  until  at  last  they  rise  almost  precip- 
itously out  of  the  still  deep,  dark  water. 

About  one   mile   after   entering  the   Sound   as   we   steamed   quietly 
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along  the  broken  shore,  we  spied  a  bald-headed  eagle  perched  on  the 
crest  of  one  of  the  many  huge  masses  of  granite  which  appear  to  have 
been  detached  from  the  cliffs  and  barely  shove  their  heads  above  high 
water  mark.  As  the  feathered  fisherman  gave  no  sign  of  leaving  his 
post,  the  skipper  shut  off  the  steam  as  I  slipped  a  cartridge  into  my 
Snider  carbine  and  lay  down  on  the  deck  forward,  and  he  carried  the 
boat  to  within  two  hundred  of  our  quarry,  but  the  lift  and  fall  of 
the  sea  made  a  sight  so  difficult  to  draw,  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
up  the  attempt  when  the  big  bird  slowly  turned  his  bright  white  head 
to  such  an  angle  that  in  the  sun  it  appeared  almost  to  glitter.  As  the 
bow  of  the  launch  gently  descended,  I  caught  the  three  sights  and 
fired.  A  great  cheer  rose  from  the  crew  and  the  expedition  and 
through  the  slowly  drifting  smoke  I  beheld  the  eagle  throw  abroad  the 
great  expanse  of  his  splendid  wings  and  topple  backwards  out  of 
sight.  Old  Curly  promptly  leaped  into  the  sea,  swam  to  the  rocks, 
landed,  but  presently  returned  towards  us  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  retrieve  such  game.  The  skipper  declining  to  take  his  craft  any 
closer  in,  there  was  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  strip,  take  a  header  (a 
mighty  cold  one,  too),  swim  to  the  rocks,  up  which  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  climb  barefooted  as  they  are  thickly  covered  with  barnacles. 
Picking  up  the  slain  emblem  of  the  United  States  I  slung  him  over  my 
shoulder  and  returned  on  board  with  my  prize.  The  ball  had  struck 
him  square  on  the  crest,  and  as  he  was  really  a  fine  specimen  measuring 
6  ft.  9  ins.  from  tip  to  tip,  the  skipper  took  him  to  town  and  had  him 
set  up.  For  some  years  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  my  den 
amidst  an  ever-increasing  companionship  of  antlers,  horns,  skulls  and 
such-like  trophies  so  dear  to  the  nature-loving  sportsman. 

This  little  incident  set  our  spirits  high  and  tongues  wagging.  Other 
and  ever  more  wonderful  flukes  were  related  so  that  by  the  time 
coffee  and  hard  tack  had  been  followed  by  a  pipe,  we  were  rapidly 
nearing  our  landing  place,  which  we  made  a  little  after  mid-day.  Every- 
thing and  everybody  having  been  put  ashore  on  a  tiny  beach  down  to 
the  edge  of  which  the  forest  grows,  the  launch  was  turned  homewards 
and  left  us  busily  arranging  our  packs  and  making  preparation  for  the 
first  stage  of  our  real  journey. 

We  each  carried  our  fair  proportion  of  seven  days'  rations  in 
addition  to  our  private  outfit.  The  whole  of  the  food  was  first  arranged 
in  a  heap  and  distributed  according  to  weight,  each  man  taking  what 
was  allotted  to  him.  My  load  was  much  the  same  as  that  carried  by 
the  other   whites   and   consisted   of   a    14-lb.   slab   of  bacon,   3   tins   of 
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cofft'c  and  milk  and  a  7-lb.  bag  of  crackers.  These  were  rolled  in  niv 
pack  with  25  rounds  of  ammunition,  enamelled  cup,  fork  and  spoon, 
a  pair  of  strong  canvas  shoes  with  thick  leather  and  rubber  soles, 
woolen  sweater  to  sleep  in,  thick  stockings  and  undershirt,  one  heavy 
blanket,  small  flask  of  whiskey,  plug  of  tobacco  and  a  strip  of  water- 
proof sheeting.  Hunting  knife  in  sheath  on  belt,  pipe,  matches  (in  a 
bottle),  in  a  pouch  also  attached  to  belt  and  half  a  dozen  cartridges, 
my  rifle  and  an  aneroid  made  up  my  burden  to  just  50  pounds.  The 
Indians  carried  65  pounds  each,  having  an  axe,  cooking  utensils,  rope, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  their  proportion  of  the  grub  and  their  own  outfits. 
Mac  carried  a  four-piece  fishing  rod  but  no  rifle  and  so  went  lighter 
than  any  of  us.  Capilano,  whose  name  was  soon  shortened  to  Cap, 
also  bore  no  firearms  but  contentedly  sweated  along  under  the  biggest 
and  most  awkward  load,  patient,  wary,  and  immovable  of  countenance. 
When  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  is  con- 
sidered, it  will,  I  think,  be  readily  conceded  that  ^our  little  trip  was 
not  exactly  of  the  nature  of  a  picnic. 

It  was  already  past  two  o'clock  when  with  "Cap"  leading  we  pushed 
along  in  Indian  file  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  torrent  that 
pours  its  seething  waters  into  the  Sound  at  the  point  we  disembarked 
on;  for  a  few  hundred  yards  the  way  was  easy  until  we  struck  the 
first  steep  rise  up  which  we  steadily  toiled  through  the  dense  and  tangled 
growth.  "Cap"  presently  calling  a  halt,  we  flung  ourselvej;  panting 
down,  lying  on  our  back  to  ease  the  weight  of  the  now  burdensome 
packs,  all  our  bellows  to  mend  and  the  perspiration  streaming  from 
every  pore.  The  heat  in  the  bush  was  intense,  the  cooling  wind  seldom 
reaching  us.  In  this  manner,  with  like  halts  growing  more  and  more 
frequent,  we  gradually  crept  to  our  altitude  of  1500  feet  where  we 
found  ourselves  less  impeded  by  undergrowth  certainly  and  the  land 
less  broken  but  covered  bv  an  almost  impassable  growth  of  young 
cedar.  At  times  it  was  only  by  dint  of  considerable  physical  exertion 
we  could  squeeze  ourselves  and  our  packs  between  the  trees  so 
closely  did  they  grow.  About  5  o'clock  we  again  struck  our  friend 
the  mountain  stream  which  was  here  merely  a  succession  of  roaring 
falls  and  rushing,  foaming  rapids.  For  half  an  hour  we  followed  the 
bank  searching  for  a  practicable  crossing  but  finding  none.  However, 
cross  we  must,  so  consulting  together  briefly,  decided  to  build  a  bridge. 

We  experienced  some  difficulties  in  finding  our  material  and  had 
begun  to  think  we  should  be  obliged  to  camp  on  the  wrong  side  when 
we  discovered  a   tall   straight  cedar,   perhaps  two   hundred   feet  high, 
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Photof/raphic  Surveys  (Western)  Lid. 
ROUTt:    OF    THE    EXPEDITION 
Anvil    Island,    Howe    Soinid,    Home    (runy)    (reek    and    C  apilano    Valley 


growino;  right  on  the  stoep  cliff-hke  bank,  with  a  thnn(l(>ring  great 
fall  above  and  a  greater  below.  Tlie  roar  of  the  water  was  so  deafening 
it  drowned  the  sonnd  of  the  axes  and  the  mist  rising  from  the  broken 
water  drenched  ns  to  the  skin.  Thirty  minntes  steady  chopping  and 
the  big  tree  leaning  now  well  towards  the  opposite  bank,  began  to  go 
slowly  over,  gathering  speed  as  it  finally  crashed  down  trne  and  square 
right  across  the  chasm. 

Indian  Joe  cautiouslv  proceeded  along  the  trunk  clearing  a  way 
with  his  axe,  leaving  here  and  there  a  convenient  branch,  like  posts  of 
a  hand  rail,  and  very  useful  we  found  them,  for  our  impromptu  bridge^ 
bending  under  its  own  weight  and  swaying  unpleasantly,  was  a  rather 
trying  ordeal  for  any  but  steady  heads.  A  slip  would  be  fatal.  We 
crossed  one  at  a  time  and  I  had  to  go  back  for  my  dog  who  declined 
to  follow  us  over.    I  tied  a  line  to  his  collar  and  hv  came  along  most 
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unwillingly,  crawling  on  his  belly  and  digging  his  toes  in.  We  found 
we  had  landed  in  a  grove  of  huge  trees,  mostly  cedar,  straight  clean 
sticks  up  to  eight  or  nine  feet  thick.  Here  it  was  easy  going  and  we 
soon  found  a  fine  camping  ground.  The  first  business  of  all  hands, 
wood  for  a  fire  having  been  piled  up,  was  for  each  to  cut  a  quantity 
of  young  cedar  boughs  for  his  bedding.  By  ill  fortune  I  managed  to 
slash  three  fingers  of  my  left  hand  square  across  the  back,  and  tho' 
Home  fixed  them  up  for  me  with  considerable  skill,  the  crippled  hand 
caused  me  no  small  inconvenience  during  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

We  enjoyed  a  good  feed  of  bacon,  cheese,  biscuits  and  strong 
coffee  and  after  a  pipe  in  the  gloaming  we  were  all  glad  to  roll  our 
bruised  bodies  and  tired  shoulders  in  our  blankets  and  snore  in  tune 
to  the  falls  below.  The  first  day's  travel  is  always  the  most  punishing 
and  the  back  straps  cut  deeply  into  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  The 
soreness  wears  off  during  the  second  day,  and  one  soon  gets  into 
hardened  condition  and  if  the  weather  holds  dry  it  is  interesting 
to  push  steadily  through  the  trackless  forest,  fording  ideal  trout  streams 
and  to  hear  the  startled  willow  grouse  whirr  away.  Every  yard  of  the 
way  is  blocked  by  fallen  trees  or  undergrowth  and  long  detours  are 
often  rendered  necessary  by  precipitous  bluffs. 

By  4  a.m.  we  shook  off  the  dew,  boiled  the  kettle  for  a  frugal 
breakfast,  rolled  up  our  packs  and  away  at  5.  Tramping  and  climbing 
up,  struggling  through  brakes,  crawling  over  fallen  timber,  squeezing 
between  close  young  growth,  sometimes  toiling  through  melancholy 
fire-swept  woods,  the  huge  gaunt  blackened  skeletons  towering  high 
above  the  fresh  green  new  wood;  very  exhausting  work  until  one 
gets  into  tip-top  condition.  We  succeeded  in  crossing  the  divide  by 
one  o'clock  and  travelling  became  easier  on  the  comparative  level 
of  the  course  until  we  reached  a  lake  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long 
by  perhaps  a  quarter  mile  at  the  broadest  place.  Here  we  decided 
to  rest  until  evening,  so  while  the  Indians  were  seeking  cedar  logs  to 
form  a  raft  with,  we  enjoyed  a  refreshing  swim  and  then  caught  and 
cooked  a  couple  of  dozen  small  trout.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we 
slowly  paddled  our  craft  down  the  lake  between  the  mountains,  landing 
at  the  lower  end  in  the  most  infernally  tangled  undergrowth  I  have 
ever  met  with,  not  excepting  the  notoriously  difficult  supple  jack  of 
New  Zealand.  We  emerged  just  before  dark  at  the  head  of  a  second 
lake  somewhat  larger  than  the  first.  Here  the  mountains  rise  so  sud- 
denly it  took  us  some  time  to  find  a  sufficiently  level  spot  to  camp  on 
and  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  turned  in. 
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Here  we  were,  where  it  is  most  improbable  white  man  ever  before 
set  foot,  amid  scenery  the  desolate  grandeur  of  which  I  cannot  venture 
to  descri'ne.  My  slashed  hand  being  somewhat  painful,  I  remained 
awake  while  the  others  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  men  who  have  toiled 
long  in  the  mountain  air.  Old  Curly,  lying  with  his  head  on  my 
blanket,  slept  as  well  as  any  of  them.  By  and  by  the  moon  arose  in 
all  her  glory  from  behind  the  great  peaks  of  the  Lions'  heads  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  which  we  now  lay  encamped.  The  moon  was  nearly 
full,  her  light  causing  the  snow  to  glisten  and  shimmer  like  molten 
silver,  throwing  into  pitchy  darkness  anything  that  lay  in  shade,  and 
a  dead  and  awe  inspiring  silence  reigned  that  was  broken  only  by 
the  occasional  distant  rumble  of  avalanches  or  of  some  great  boulder 
freed  by  the  melting  snow,  the  rumble  growing  louder  and  louder  until 
the  rock  went  crashing  and  thundering  into  and  through  the  timber, 
laying  great  trees  flat  before  it,  landing  finallv  among  its  kind  on  these 
lower  slopes  to  help  make  our  way  a  trifle  more  difficult.  In  this 
strange,  weird  lost  sort  of  a  place.  Rip  Van  Winkle  might  have  played 
bowls  with  Hudson  and  his  ghostly  crew  and  slept  his  twenty  years' 
snooze.  I  knew  I  was  thinking  of  the  dear  old  chap  when  fatigue 
got  the  upper  hand  of  my  aching  fist  and  I  fell  as  fast  asleep  as  Rip, 
awakening  towards  morning.  The  sun  rises  late  over  the  mountain 
wall  that  encloses  these  lakes.  Just  as  the  snow  was  becoming  dyed 
amber,  gold,  crimson,  any  and  everything  gorgeous,  a  great  eagle 
sailed  majestically  down  towards  the  pass  and  without  a  movement 
of  his  broad  wings,   slowly  disappeared. 

Our  only  way  out  of  this  cleft  in  the  hills  lay  down  the  lake,  a 
long  dark  narrow  strip  of  water  out  of  which  the  mountains  rise  so 
rapidly  that  no  man  bearing  a  pack  could  have  climbed  round  the 
base;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  done  without  a  pack.  Towards 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake  on  the  north  side,  the  land  is  rather  less 
difficult  and  a  ravine  runs  up  a  considerable  distance  leading  to 
practicable  slopes.  A  man  can  easily  ascend  this  gulch  with  a  rifle 
as  will  be  shown.  After  breakfast  we  fixed  our  packs  on  two  cedar 
logs,  one  Indian,  self  and  dog  navigating  one,  and  my  two  young 
friends  and  the  old  chief  manned  the  other. 

The  cedar  of  this  country  is  a  wonderful  tree,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  great  size  it  attains,  but  because  of  the  variety  of  purposes 
it  may  be  made  to  serve.  Cedar  bark  taken  in  long  tough  strips  makes 
a  good  temporary  hut,  or  if  placed  between  a  couple  of  small  logs 
forms  a  drv  base  for  a  bed.    The  Indians  make  string,  baskets,  mats 
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Pliolo(irapIiic  Sui-Tcys  (U'lWtrni)  Iji!. 
THE   SOURCE   OF   OUR   WATER 
Tlu'   twill    peaks,  "The   Lions";   Capilano   Valley,  and    the  mountains  heyond 

and  hats  of  fibre  taken  from  the  bark.  The  timber  is  hght  and  splits 
reacHly  into  shakes  snitable  for  building  less  temporary  huts  than  those 
made  of  the  bark.  For  shingles  and  purposes  of  joining  there  is  prob- 
ably no  rival  to  cedar  amonir  soft  woods,  the  beauty  of  the  ci;rain  and 
color  is  quite  unequalled  except  bv  some  hard  woods.  Our  paddles 
and  our  "ships"  in  the  present  instance  were  of  this  most  useful  timber, 
which  reminds  me  that  the  splendid  dug-out  canoes  of  the  Siwash 
Indians  are  always  of  cedar. 

Our  ship  being  smaller  and  lighter  draught  than  the  other,  we 
gradually  drew  ahead,  increasing  our  lead  steadily  until  more  than 
halfway  down  the  lake,  when  my  Indian  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
after  end  suddenly  touched  me  softly  with  his  paddle  and  following 
his  glance  I  saw  fast  asleep  on  a  large  flat  rock  at  the  head  of  the 
aforementioned  rayine,  a  big  black   bear  stretched  out  like  a  dog  on 
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a  hearth  rug.  We  paddled  softly  into  the  only  practicable  landing 
and  started,  rifle  in  hand,  to  stalk  Mr.  Bear.  Keeping  in  the  gulch 
we  crawled  up  with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  making  anv  noise  and 
in  about  twenty  minutes  peered  cautiously  through  the  bushes  within 
thirty  yards  of"  Bruin's  bed  to  find  that  the  gentleman  had  awakencnl, 
descended  from  his  rocky  couch,  and  was  then  standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  reaching  over  a  five-foot  log  at  some  salmon  l)erries.  He 
heard  us  cock  our  rifles  and  looking  sharply  round,  bowled  over  the 
log  as  we  fired.  We  slipped  along  after  him  and  pushed  round  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  following  tlie  trail  of  brok(>n  branches,  distm-bed 
stones  and  occasional  blots  of  blood. 

We  soon  saw  him  on  open  but  rockv  ground  and  chased  him  up 
the  mountainside.  The  Indian  quickly  distanced  me  and  fired  away 
with  his  Winchester  when  a  glimpse  was  aflorded  from  time  to  time 
of  the  bear  making  his  wav  round  the  boulders  and  through  the 
stunted  timber.  Running  like  mad,  I  succeeded  in  heading  him  off 
at  a  water  course  and  ffot  a  shot  wliich  missed  and  only  hurried  him 
up.  As  the  pursuit  went  on,  I  presently  came  to  a  standstill  and  leaned 
against  a  rock,  pumped  clean  out  and  just  sobbing  for  breath.  Sud- 
denly, one,  two,  three,  went  the  Winchester,  apparently  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  me,  and  shortly  afterwards  making  blindly 
straight  towards  me,  came  old  Bruin  with  bloody  sides  and  slavering 
jaws.  I  pulled  myself  together  and  quickly  stepping  two  or  three  paces 
towards  him,  slapped  the  big  bullet  into  his  chest.  The  poor  old  chap 
only  saw  me  as  I  fired  and  was  staggered  by  the  blow,  hauling  his 
wind  he  made  an  effort  to  escape  up  hill,  when  the  Indian,  running 
lightly  and  softly  in  his  moccasins,  almost  bucked  right  into  him.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  most  scared.  Joe  half  jumped,  half 
rolled  out  of  the  way  but  the  bear  was  done  and  turned  slowly  round, 
rolled  and  slipped  down  hill  and  presently  losing  his  feet  altogether, 
went  grunting  and  tearing  down  amid  a  shower  of  stones  until  he  was 
brought  up  all  standing,  so  to  speak,  against  a  great  boulder  and  lay 
there  groaning  and  grumbling  as  well  he  might.  By  the  time  we  had 
picked  our  way  down  to  him  he  was  just  dying. 

In  spite  of  the  wild  excitement  of  the  hunt,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pity 
for  the  brave  old  fellow  who  proved  to  be  an  unusually  black  male 
bear  in  splendid  fur.  Our  friends  on  the  lake  had  enjoyed  a  fine 
view  of  the  entire  business  and  when  all  was  over,  stood  up  and  gave 
vent  to  wild  shouts  and  songs  of  victory  which  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination  by  the  log  solemnly  rolling  them  over  into  twenty 
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FRIPP  (Marion)  LAKE 
(The  first  lake) 

Looking    south.     The    first    lake    discovered.     Traversed    on    a    float    of    logs    lashed 
together   with   strips   of   cedar   bark   by   the   Indian   guides. 

feet  of  water.  This  only  temporarily  checked  the  shindy  for  between 
the  three  of  them  they  quickly  succeeded  in  turning  the  irisensate  old 
log  right  side  up  again  (everything  being  tied  on  except  an  axe  which 
was  not  recovered),  then  swimming  ashore  they  came  yelling  up  the 
ravine  like  very  disreputable  Yahoos  out  on  a  tear. 

We  took  off  the  skin  which  was  in  fine  condition  and  also  some 
of  the  flesh  and  descended  to  cur  ships  and  soon  completed  our  voyage. 
Resuming  our  packs  we  pushed  ahead  in  great  spirits  and  late  that 
evening  camped  about  850  feet  above  sea  level  by  the  bank  of  the 
Capilano  which  is  here  a  little  rushing  stream  with  lovely  pools  and 
rapids  for  trout.  Our  camping  ground  was  most  picturesque  and 
from  it  we  witnessed  a  heavy  thunder  storm  in  the  mountains  above: 
a  truly  magnificent  spectacle.  Next  day  we  passed  through  some  really 
good  land  with  heavy  timber  on  most  of  it  with  occasional  patches  of 
open  rich  bottom  land.  During  the  next  three  days  we  trudged  steadily 
on,  the  valley  maintaining  an  average  width  of  one  mile  with  smaller 
valleys  running  into  it  here  and  there.  We  halted  frequently  to  take 
notes,  bearings  and  aneroid  heights.    Small  streams  paying  their  tribute 
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the  main  river  quickly  assumed  considerable  proportions  and  many 
were  the  refreshing  swims  we  enjoyed  in  the  cold  clear  rapid  water. 
We  frequently  came  upon  traces  of  bear,  several  times  we  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  a  squat  black  body  hastily  bolting  into  cover, 
for  bears  being  keen  fishers,  cross  and  re-cross  the  streams  to  and  from 
favorite  fishing  haunts  and  after  a  swim  shake  themselves  like  great 
Newfoundland  dogs.  Our  object  on  this  trip  being  to  spy  out  the  land, 
we  made  no  effort  to  hunt  but  a  year  later  I  spent  a  most  successful 
ten  days'  hunt  with  the  Chief  as  my  guide  all  about  the  lakes  and 
completely  round  the  Lions. 

Our  supply  of  biscuits  soon  ran  out  and  we  always  baked  bannocks 
during  our  long  mid-day  halts.  We  had  brought  with  us  some  tins  of 
fluid  beef  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  our  journey  this  was  produced 
and  we  dined  not  wisely  but  largely  on  hot  bannock  and  strong  beef 
tea  which  between  them  played  havoc  when  we  commenced  travelling 
in  a  damp  temperature  of  94  in  the  shade.  The  Indians  who  are  ever 
blessed  with  the  most  amazing  appetites  had  consumed  vast  quantities 
of  hot  tough  bannock  washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  fluid 
beef  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  pea  soup,  and  the  thirst  they  endured 
in  consequence  caused  them  to  drink  deeply  of  ice  cold  water  at  every 
stream  and  they  finally  became  so  knocked  up  we  called  a  halt  and 
made  camp  at  6  o'clock,  fully  two  hours  before  the  usual  time.  During 
the  night  heavy  rain  fell  and  made  us  most  uncomfortable.  At  the 
first  fall  of  the  rain  our  Indians  jumped  up,  rolled  their  packs  with 
great  haste  and  disappeared  with  them  we  knew  not  where.  We  three 
whites  crowded  under  the  lea  of  a  large  log  and  stretched  a  blanket 
overhead  for  a  roof,  but  the  rain  soon  came  through  it  and  we  were 
glad  enough  when  daylight  dawned.  The  Indians  emerged  from  a 
little  cavity  under  the  shelving  bank  of  the  river  where  they  had 
passed  the  night  in  comparative  comfort.  These  men  have  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  woodcraft,  finding  their  way  unerringly  through  trackless 
forests  in  a  manner  that  ever  excites  mv  admiration.  Short  in  stature 
but  often  possessing  great  spread  of  shoulder  and  depth  of  chest 
they  carry  heavy  packs  with  a  sturdy  ease  that  evidences  physical 
endurance  of  no  mean  calibre.  Their  canoes  are  built  to  exquisite 
lines  and  in  them  they  travel  great  distances  along  the  coast;  men, 
women  and  children  being  expert  paddlers.  In  the  season  when 
salmon  are  running  they  catch  large  numbers  of  the  fish  with  trailing 
spoon  baits,  holding  the  lines  in  their  right  hands  against  the  paddle 
which  imparts  a  short  springing  motion  to  the  spoon  which  is  attached 
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MACKAY    (Phyllis)    LAKE 

The    second    lake    discovertd.     Al:;o    traversed    on    a    float    of    logs 
lashed  together. 


to  tlie  end  of  the  line  alx)nt  fourteen  feet  below  heavy  lead  sinkers. 
When  struck,  the  salmon  is  given  a  little  play;  the  paddle  is  quickly 
laid  aside  in  exchange  for  a  spear  with  which  the  fish  is  deftly  gaffed. 
Their  method  of  trapping  trout  is  ingenious  but  terribly  destructive, 
and  their  canoes,  paddles,  mats,  liaskets,  stone  tools  and  soap  stone 
carvings  are  of  a  high  order.  Chief  Capilano  Joe  died  at  his  home, 
Capilano  Indian  Reserve,  North  Vancouver,  on  March  lOth,  1910. 

Early  on  the  seventh  day,  during  the  whole  of  which  drenching 
rain  fell,  we  approached  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  were  at  the 
Vancouver  waterworks  dam  at  one  o'clock  and  as  we  had  been 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  river  to  avoid  bad  bluffs  which  gave  the 
finishing  touch  to  our  tattered  clothing  and  worn-out  shoes,  we  were 
glad  enough  to  once  again  strike  a  trail.  With  the  exception  of  tea 
and  sugar  our  provisions  had  been  entirely  consumed  so  we  had 
judged  our  requirements  pretty  justly.  Only  two  hours  before  arriving 
at  the  dam  we  passed  another  party  bent  on  reaching  the  head- 
waters from  the  sea  by  following  the  stream  up,  also  with  a  view  to 
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taking  up  land,  so  we  were  just  in  time.  This  party,  however,  failed 
to  get  through.  The  heavy  rains  which  came  on  lasted  for  days  and  so 
swelled  the  size  of  the  river  as  to  render  it  quite  impassable  in  the 
lower  reaches. 

From  the  dam  to  the  Inlet  is  only  a  few  miles  and  we  simply 
raced  all  the  way,  our  condition  being  now  quite  tip-top  and  our 
loads  reduced  to  very  much  smaller  compass  and  weight.  For  more 
than  six  days  we  had  travelled  hard,  always  being  underway  by  five 
a.m.  and  seldom  camping  before  eight  p.m.,  and  pushed  ahead  for  all 
we  were  worth  all  the  time.  We  crossed  over  to  Vancouver  in  a 
canoe  and  were  soon  in  full  enjoyment  of  hot  tubs,  razors  and  civilized 
haircuts. 

ROBERT  M.  FRIPP. 
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Conversation  with  A,  P.  Home, 

CO-DISCOVERER 

in  1952  residing  at  4025  South  Granville  Street 

From  Early  Vancouver,  Matthews 
Vol.  4;  pages  341-345 

"Conversation  of  Major  J.  S.  Matthews,  City  Archivist,  Vancouvei", 
with  A.  P.  Home,  Esq.,  4025  Granville  Street,  Vancouver. 

"16th  July,  1935. 

"CAPILANO  CREEK,  1890. 

"MR.  HORNE:  I  came  here  in  November  1889,  and  the  following 
summer  an  incident  happened  in  which  I  was  one  of  the  principals. 

"My  father-in-law  was  George  Grant  Mackay,  and  at  his  suggestion, 
his  son  Harry,  together  with  Robert  Mackay  Fripp,  the  architect.  Chief 
Capilano  Joe,  and  the  Chief's  cousin  and  myself,  a  party  of  five  of  us 
went  to  find  out  something  about  Capilano  Creek,  and  we  started 
out  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  'Queen's  Birthday',  May  24th.  We 
made  our  arrangements  some  time  before  hand,  and  interviewed 
Capilano  Joe,  who  arranged  for  his  cousin  to  come  with  us.  Capilano 
Joe  knew  the  route  which  we  should  take,  and  we  started  about  the  24th. 

"At  Joe's  suggestion  we  were  taken  by  steamer  up  Howe  Sound. 
Phibbs  and  Thompson,  who  had  a  milk  ranch  on  Seymour  Creek  and 
with  whom  I  had  visited,  allowed  us  the  use  of  a  small  steamer;  her 
name  was  'Oriole',  which  they  had  at  Seymour  Creek;  just  a  bit  of  a 
thing.  You  know  what  pleasure  steamers  were  in  those  days  before 
the  gasoline  launch  came  in.  We  were  taken  to  the  head  of  Howe 
Sound,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Britannia  Copper  Mine.  The 
steamer  landed  us  at  a  steep  place  south  of  Squamish;  there  were  no 
habitations  of  any  kind  on  the  beach.  That  afternoon  we  climbed  the 
mountain,  stopping  for  the  night  on  the  way.  Capilano  Joe  found  the 
next  morning  that  he  had  brought  us  up  the  wrong  shoulder.  How- 
ever, we  eventually  found  Capilano  Creek.  We  went  down  another 
side,  and  the  next  day  found  Capilano  Creek  at  its  northern  end. 

"It  was  extremely  hot  weather  for  that  time  of  the  year.  We  took 
our   time,   travelling   in   the    early   morning    and   in   the   evening,   and 
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CAPILANO  CREEK  DAINF,  1890 
Built  ill  1888  l)y  Vancouver  Water  Works.  Six  and  one-half  miles  from  First 
Narrows.  Elevation  406  feet.  Proposed  1885  by  C.  A.  Keefcr,  C;.E.  Surveyed  bv 
H.  B.  Smith,  C:.E.  winter,  1885-6.  Contract  awarded  January  24th,  1888,  to  H.  F. 
Keefer  and  Donald  VlcCillivray.  Dam  completed  April  18th,  1888.  First  water 
reached  City  of   Vancouver,    10  p.m.,   .March  25th,    1889. 

resting  in  the  middle  of  the  day— sleeping.    We  had  paeks  and  hhuikets 
but  were  without  tents. 

"Our  way  took  us  along  the  banks  of  the  ereek.  The  seenery  was 
most  impressive.  Travelling  along  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  ereek, 
we  reached  a  lake,  thereupon  the  Indians  tied  two  logs  together  with 
boughs  and  saplings,  upon  which  we  sat  with  our  packs,  one  Indian 
paddling  with  a  stick. 

"Near  the  summit  we  crossed  two  lakes,  and  the  way  we  crossed 
was  that  the  two  Indians  found  a  couple  of  logs,  and  tied  them 
together  with  the  boughs  and  saplings— I  think  we  had  two  rafts— 
and  we  put  our  baggage  on  the  front  end,  and  with  one  Indian 
paddling,  at  the  stern  with  a  stick,  we  got  across  the  lake. 
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"Some  distance  after  leaving  the  lake,  coming  down  the  creek 
going  south,  we  came  to  a  portion  of  the  creek  which  looked  like  still 
water,  but  actually  there  was  a  tremendous  current  underneath. 
Everything  was  wonderfully  pretty  with  the  deep  clear  water  overhung 
on  both  sides  with  green  bushes,  trees  and  undergrowth.  A  swim  in 
the  clear  water  seemed  very  desirable,  and  we  had  our  swims  despite 
the  cautioning  of  the  Chief  about  the  coldness  of  the  water,  and  the 
probability  of  our  drowning.  We  were  pretty  good  swimmers,  but  Joe 
cautioned  that  it  was  dangerous  besides  being  too  cold  and  that  we 
should  drown.  However,  we  had  our  swim.  What  we  did  was  undress 
some  distance  down  the  creek,  leave  our  clothes  there,  walk  some 
distance  upstream,  go  in  head  first,  and  swim  down  to  where  we  had 
left  our  clothes. 

"At  night,  the  three  white  men  slept  in  the  open  under  their 
blankets,  but  the  two  Indians  would  sleep  in  a  hollow  under  an  over- 
hanging bank. 

"Included  in  our  supplies  was  a  tin  of  beef  extract,  Leibegs,  or 
some  kind,  in  a  small  tin,  which  we  opened  one  night  and  took  a 
teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  before  going  to  sleep.  One  evening, 
rather  than  throw  it  away,  we  decided  to  eat  it  in  its  thick  state,  and 
we  asked  Capilano  Joe  if  he  would  like  a  teaspoonful  of  it.  Joe  tried 
it.  It  was  pretty  strong  stuff,  but  Joe  liked  it  so  well  that  he  took 
the  remainder  of  the  tin,  and  cleaned  it  all  up  between  himself  and  his 
cousin— until  it  was  finished.  Next  morning  Joe  asked  "You  sleep?" 
We  replied,  "Yes,  sleep  well."  Joe  replied  "No.  You  not  sleep,"  and 
kept  rubbing  his  stomach  up  and  down  with  his  hands.  "I  sweat  all 
night,"  said  Joe,  "no  more  that  stuff."  He  had  never  tasted  it  before, 
liked  it  at  first  and  had  eaten  up  a  tinful  like  jam.  We  saw  several 
bears  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings. 

"Chief  Capilano  Joe  told  us  we  were  the  first  white  men  to  come 
through  the  Capilano  Valley,  and  that  may  be  so. 

"We  finally  crossed  the  First  Narrows  with  the  Indians  in  their 
canoes,  and  landed  in  Stanley  Park. 

"The  object  of  our  trip  was  to  see  the  Capilano  Valley  with  a 
view  to  taking  up  land  there— to  inspect  the  topography— with  a  view 
for,  well,  I  suppose,  speculation,  and  for  the  timber,  which  eventually 
we  did.  All  the  property  from  about  the  old  waterworks  intake  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  a  northerly  direction,  intersected  by  the  creek, 
being  acquired  from  the  Provincial  Government.  We  took  up  the 
whole  of  the  valley  under  the  name  of  the  Capilano  Park  Co.  Ltd.,  an 
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incorporated  company;  a  family  matter  in  which  I  was  a  very  small 
shareholder.  The  property  came  down  about  as  far  as  the  first  water- 
works dam,  and  about  1900  we  sold  to  others,  and  that  was  what 
caused  all  the  trouble  between  the  City  of  Vancouver  and  the  timber 
holders  about  the  non-pollution  of  water.  Dr.  Carroll  had  a  lot  of 
property  up  there.  It  was  after  all  the  land  had  been  taken  up  that 
the  City  objected  to  any  more  private  people  taking  up  more  land. 
It  was  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  had  escaped. 

"We  put  a  trail  through  the  property  along  the  creek,  and  Williams 
Brothers  and  Dawson  surveyed  it.  We  also  built  a  cabin  of  logs.  It 
was  a  rather  rough  trail.  The  purchasers  of  the  property  took  off  the 
timber,  mostly  cedar,  which  was  valuable. 

CAPILANO  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE 

"George  Grant  Mackay,  my  father-in-law,  came  to  Vancouver  in 
1888  or  1889  from  Oban  and  Inverness  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
He  had  great  ideas  for  this  country;  was  very  fond  of  scenery,  and 
one  day  he  went  up  the  Capilano  Creek  with  somebody,  and  the 
result  was  he  took  up  a  piece  of  property  where  the  suspension  bridge 
was  afterwards  built.  He  had  a  couple  of  Scotsmen  build  him  a  home 
there,  and  it  was  built  on  a  point  just  above  the  suspension  bridge 
where  the  creek  bends  around  a  bluff.  He  built  the  house  on  this 
headland  with  a  verandah  at  both  ends,  so  that  he  could  sit  out  on 
them,  and  look  either  up  or  down  the  creek  at  the  beautiful  river  and 
forest  scene.  Then  Otto  Semisch,  who  bought  his  place,  put  up  the 
suspension  bridge. 

MACKAY   AVENUE   -   MACKAY   CREEK 

"There  is  a  road  from  Marine  Drive  rimning  north  up  the  Capilano 
Valley  which  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Mackay,  and  the  creek  is  also 
named  after  him.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Park  Commissioners  of 
Vancouver.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Mayor  David  Oppenheimer,  but 
the  ideas  of  both  men  were  usually  twenty  or  more  years  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Mackay  had  one  idea,  which,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would 
have  saved  Vancouver  from  the  tragic  lack  of  parks  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  He  represented  that  the  City  should  acquire  four  or  five 
large  squares  of  land  between  False  Creek  and  Burrard  Inlet,  to  be 
used  as  parks,  as  playgrounds  for  the  children,  and  places  of  rest 
for  the  aged.  He  tried  to  explain  to  them  how  the  system  of  parks 
in  the  large  cities  of  the   British   Isles  provides  for  this,   and  pointed 
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out  that  such  parks  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  sur- 
rouiulinij;  thcni,  hut  the  ouK  man  who  supported  him  was  Mayor 
Da\'i(l  Oppenheimer;  the  others  did  not  see  eye  to  eve  with  him,  and 
a   u;reat  o[)poitunit\    was   lost." 


CAPILANO  CANYON,   1890 
The   site   of    the    "Cleveland   Dam",   constructed    1952 
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Greater  Vancouver  Water  District 
Office  of  the  Administration  Board 

Major  J.  S.  Matthews, 

City  Archivist, 

City  Hall, 

Vancouver  10,  Canada.  PERSONAL 

Dear  Major  Matthews: 

I  think  I  acknowledged  one  of  your  letters  of  the  17th  October 
with  which  you  enclosed  some  samples  of  the  pamphlets  which  you 
prepared  with  such  care  to  enlighten  visitors,  teachers  and  children 
about  our  past  history. 

I  now  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  same  date  enclosing 
Mr.  Fripp's  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  discover  the  head  of  the 
Capilano.  I  regret  that  it  has  been  so  long  unacknowledged— other 
things  seemed  to  get  in  the  way.  I  read  the  description  carefully 
and  rather  think  that  Mr.  Fripp,  whom  I  know  very  well,  got  a  little 
confused  as  to  the  territory  the  party  covered  in  the  second  day  of 
their  journey.  At  the  bottom  of  page  3  it  appears  that  on  the  first 
day  somewhat  after  two  o'clock  the  party  pushed  along  in  Indian 
file  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  torrent  that  pours  into  the 
Sound  (Furry  Creek).  Note  that  it  was  the  north  side  of  the  creek. 
One  page  4  he  says  they  gradually  crept  to  an  altitude  of  1500  feet 
and  "about  5  o'clock  we  again  struck  our  friend  the  mountain  stream" 
along  which  they  searched  for  a  practicable  crossing  and  which  they 
finally  crossed.  After  travelling  for  some  time  through  heavy  cedar 
timber  the  party  camped  for  the  night. 

The  junction  of  Phyllis  Creek  with  Furry  Creek  is  at  elevation 
600  feet  so  the  partv  must  have  come  up  P'urry  Creek  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  mouth  of  Phyllis  Creek  and  having  crossed  turned  south- 
westward  around  the  very  steep  mountain  side  toward  the  valley  of 
the  latter  creek.  They  were  away  again  at  5  o'clock  next  morning 
which  would  be  their  second  day  and  he  records  on  page  5  "we 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  divide  by  one  o'clock  and  travelling  became 
easier  on  the  comparative  level  of  the  course  imtil  we  reached  a  lake 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  long. "  It  appears  quite  clear  that  the  divide 
to  which  Mr.  Fripp  referred  was  the  north-westerly  slope  of  the  steep 
spur  lying  between  Phyllis  and  Furry  Creeks,  because  the  first  lake 
to   which   he  refers,   namely   Marion   Lake,   was   still   ahead   of   them. 

The  Capilano  divide  would  be  something  over  a  mile  beyond  the 
point  where  they  first  reached  the  lake.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
just  how  the  narrator  got  the  idea  that  they  were  in  the  Capilano 
Valley  when  the  stream  between  Phyllis  and  Marion  Lakes  and  the 
little  stream  at  the  head  of  Phyllis  Lake  were  both  flowing  northward. 
After  describing  how  they  went  "down"  the  lake  and  having  later 
skinned  the  bear  which  they  shot,  he  records  that  late  in  the  evening 
"they  camped  about  850  feet  above  sea  level  by  the  bank  of  the 
Capilano  which  is  here  a  little  rushing  stream."  As  I  recall  without 
carefully  reading  the  description  again,  this  would  be  the  end  of  the'ir 
second  day  which  in  view  of  the  time  taken  with  shooting  the  bear 
and  other  things  seems  quite  probable. 

The  story  is  a  very  good  one  and  apart  from  this  obvious  error 
concerning  where  they  were  on  the  second  day,  the  description  seems 
very  good  indeed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  H.  CLEVELAND, 

Chief  Commissioner. 
October  31st,   1951. 
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The  Remarkable  Unveiling 

of 
Cleveland  Dam  and  Capilano  Lake 


Capilano  Lake  was  created  by  the  building  of  the  Cleveland  Dam 
across  Capilano  Creek  to  increase  the  water  supply  of  the  City  of  Van- 
couver. 

The  unveiling  took  j)lace  on  19th  November  1954,  in  a  fog  so 
dense  that  the  large  group  of  officials  and  spectators  in  attendance  were 
completely  obscured  from  sight;  those  forming  the  procession  onto  the 
causeway  of  the  dam  did  so  by  following  the  person  in  front  of  them;  the 
speakers  addressed  an  audience  they  coidd  not  see;  and  the  audience 
listened  to  speakers  who  were  invisible. 
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The  ceremony  started  as  a  dark,  damp  and  depressing  one,  especially 
so  as  the  recent  death  ot  Dr.  Cleveland,  who  had  created  the  great  struc- 
ture, made  his  absence  much  lamented. 

The  last  of  three  speeches  ended,  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Dunlap,  his 
daughter,  ^vas  requested  to  remove  the  Union  Jack  which  covered  a 
fine  bronze  plaque,  upon  which  a  bust  of  Dr.  Cleveland  had  been 
engraved,  and  reading: 


CLEVELAND  DAM 

Named  in  honor  of  Ernest  Albert  Cleveland,  LL.D. 

First  Chief  Commissioner 

Greater  Vancouver  Water  District 

1926-1952 


Suddenly,  as  Mrs.  Dunlap  removed  the  Union  Jack  concealing  the 
tablet,  the  fog  lifted  and  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  shone 
directly  on  the  plaque,  lustrous  in  its  polished  newness;  it  glistened  like 
burnished  gold. 

Five  minutes  later  the  fog  vanished  completely,  revealing  a  beauti- 
ful blue  lake,  created  Ijy  the  dam,  stretching  tor  miles  up  the  deep  valley, 
framed  in  the  green  forest  of  the  mountains.  The  suddenness  of  the 
change  from  the  dismal  oppression  of  thick  fog  to  a  lovely  scene  of  blue 
lake,  green  trees,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  white  snow-capped  mountain, 
was  alm,ost  miracvdous;  it  was  as  though  nature  joyfully  participated  in 
a  tribute  to  the  works  of  man  and  joined  in  doing  honor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished civil  engineer,  the  late  Dr.  Cleveland,  who  first  climbed 
Grouse  Mountain  as  a  youth. 
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